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An Experiment in Lip Reading 


By Mary E. NuMBErs 


XPERIMENTS made during the last 

few years in the Psychological Divi- 

sion of the Research Department of 
the Clarke School indicate that the ability 
to recognize certain elements of speech re- 
mains a problem for general lip reading 
throughout the child’s school life. Tests 
with a series of nonsense syllables, some in- 
volving the recognition of single vowels, 
others the recognition of single consonants, 
were given to the Upper and the Middle 
School children. 


pupils who recognized the single vowels 


These tests showed that 


best were also most successful in the read- 
ing of longer meaningful material although 
there was no relationship between ability 
to recognize consonants and general lip 
reading. A closer analysis of the results 
explained this difference between vowels 
and consonants. The vowels formed a scale 
of more or less regular steps of similarity 
for lip reading. There were no two exactly 
alike and within a group of deaf pupils 
there was a fairly regular distribution rang- 
ing from those who could understand al- 
most all of the series to those who could 
understand very few. With the consonants, 
on the other hand, there were groups such 
as b, p, and m which were alike for lip 
treading, but which were easily distin- 
guished from all other consonants. Even 
the best lip readers could not distinguish 
between b, p, and m, while the poorest 
rarely mistook one of these for a conso- 
nant outside that group. 
sible for one pupil to be much better than 
another in the understanding of vowels 


Thus it was pos- 
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while there was very little difference be- 
tween them in the understanding of con- 
sonants. 

The results of these experiments sug- 
gested the possibility of improving lip read- 
ing by intensive training in the recognition 
of single vowels. In order to test this pos- 
sibility an experiment in the teaching of 
lip reading was carried out in the Middle 
School of the Clarke School. 


Two Factors in Lip Reading 


Lip reading performance depends on fac- 
tors of two kinds. The good lip reader 
must obviously be able to recognize the 
movements of speech corresponding to dif- 
ferent speech sounds. At the same time his 
success is very much influenced by his abil- 
ity to organize these cues into meaningful 
This means that he 
must be able to form combinations quickly 


words and sentences. 


and to infer from the context what is neces- 
sary to fill in the gaps when the sensory 
cues fail to give a complete picture. Every 
teacher has met the type of pupil who in- 
sists on getting each detail as he goes along, 
and who is almost a complete failure in 
lip reading on this account. The impor- 
tance of this ability to deal with larger 
units and fill in meanings is emphasized in 
Nitchie, for in- 
stance, says in explaining his own meth- 
ods: “Both eyes and mind must be trained 
but mind training is the more important 
factor.” For the pupil’s own approach to 
lip reading this emphasis can hardly be 


text books on lip reading. 


made too strong. 
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Although the children in the Middle 
School are constantly subjected to general 
lip reading since all school subjects are 
presented through this medium, we found 
a number of children in this group who 
were considered poor lip readers. Because 
of the direct bearing of lip reading on aca- 
demic achievement, we were interested to 
find out whether or not it is possible to 
improve the poor lip readers by additional 
practice in the recognition of vowels. 

We set for ourselves the following prob- 
lem: To learn to what extent additional 
practice in the recognition of vowels influ- 
ences the subject’s general ability to read 
the lips. 

Special training was given to an experi- 
mental group of eight children, while an- 
other group of eight children (who had, in- 
stead of the training, the usual school work 
in lip reading) served as a control group. 
The groups were selected from the poorest 
lip readers in the Middle School. The 
average of the lip reading score in a motion 
picture test was about the same for the 
The 


children ranged in age from 13 to 16 years. 


experimental and the control group. 


Emphasizing Vowel Recognition 


A program was arranged whereby each 
child of the experimental group was given 
a twenty-minute period for lip reading 
practice each day, during which the empha- 
sis was on vowel recognition. We wrote 
out groups of one-syllable words, such as 
soup, soap, sap, which contained the same 
initial and the same final consonants but 
different vowels. Our plan was to use all 
the vowels again and again in combination 
with as many different consonants as _pos- 
sible. 

This material was presented first as sin- 
gle words in groups: 


bee 


man 
boy moon 
bow men 

bough ete. 


In the beginning, words with vowels differ- 
ing entirely in movement were used, such 
as, 

witch 

watch 


sly 


slow 
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These groups of words were written on the 


slate so that the child might point quickly | 


to the word which was spoken. The words 
were incorporated into meaningful sen. 
tences at once, 


I didn’t see the witch. 
I didn’t see the watch. 


Later on, much smaller changes in move. 





ments were to be observed: 
dark Is Mary afraid of the dog? 
dog Is Mary afraid of the duck? 
duck Is Mary afraid of the dark? 


During this exercise the sentence was 
given, the child repeated the key word, and 
then pointed to the complete sentence, | 
Many variations of this manner of presen- 

tation were used, to keep up the child’s in. | 
terest in making the right response. The 
child was always given a written form with 
This saved 


which to check his response. 
time and avoided any errors due to im- 
It was not possible to find 
groups of words which were equally fa 
miliar to all the children but whenever an 
unfamiliar word occurred, it was explained 


perfect speech. 


and used in a variety of ways. 
Samples of groups of words and sen 


tences used in the practice follow: 


men Did you see the men? 

moon Did you see the moon? 

man Did you see the man? 
mine Did you see the mine? 
beet The boy misspelled beet. 
* boat The boy misspelled boat. 

bait etc. j 
boot | 
bat Bat begins with 6. 
bet etc. 
bit 

bite | 
bought Tom got his boat yesterday. | 
but etc. 
house The house looks very old. ete. 
horse How big is the house? 

hose Where did you see the hose? 


Can you help me find the house? et. 


Progress of Individual Pupils 


A few comments on the individual sub 
jects follow: 

J. B. was very much interested in the 
work. He realized his lack of ability in| 
lip reading and was eager to improve. Al 
though his practice period came late in the 
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morning, he was wide awake and tried to 
get perfect scores. He always wanted to 
know the meaning of unfamiliar words. 
His mistakes occurred more frequently with 
the “long” vowels than with the “short” 
ones. All during the six-months training 
period he felt that this special work was 
helping him and his teachers reported a 
more confident attitude toward general lip 
reading in the class-rooms. 

VY. R. was slow to become interested in 
the exercises in the 


beginning. It was 
necessary to keep 


scores and to com- 
pare them from day 


to day for visible 
proof of her im- 
provement. This. 


however. seemed to The recognition of 


satisfy her and she 


inter- the 


movements 


derstandin of 
later became & 


ested in the scores 
of J. B. and seemed 
stimulated to make more effort. She did 
not like to be corrected but wanted very 
much to be correct. It was necessary to 
provide constant variation in procedure in 
order to hold her interest. 
more consistent in her right responses to- 


She became 


ward the end of the training period. 

E. C. gave the quickest response to a new 
He was the best in the 
group in differentiating the various vowel 


group of sentences. 
movements in groups of words. This gave 
him courage and he approached the other 
exercises with determination to do well. He 
felt that the exercises were helping him 
and seemed annoyed with himself when he 
made a mistake. He was quickly discour- 
aged by visual evidence of failure, so 
He 
was interested in new words and expres- 
sions but found it very difficult to remem- 
ber them and make use of them in later 
exercises. 


scores of his errors were never kept. 


His ability seemed greater in 
distinguishing words in groups than in 
treading sentences from the lips. He fre- 
quently failed to get the meaning behind 
the words even though he was able to write 
phonetically the movements he had seen. 


The ability to grasp the thought of the 
speaker is of equal importance in general 
lip reading experience, but without habits 
of definiteness and correct associations, with- 
out effortless recognition of movements built 
up through accurate training of the eye, we 
cannot hope to produce good lip readers. 
the 
must be learned so thoroughly that the un- 
meaning 
becomes a 
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While B. W.’s lip reading improved dur- 
ing the training, he is still a poor lip read- 
er. He wants everything repeated again 
and again and is unwilling to proceed until 
he gets each word. If he is asked to repeat 
a sentence which has seemed difficult to 
him, he may have read from the lips all 
except one word, and still find it impossible 
to understand what has said. He 
is of average intelligence but has a very 
logical mind and everything must have 
if he 
He 
seems now to have 
the ability to recog- 
nize quickly the 


been 


a meaning 
is to grasp it. 


sound and word for- 
mations but lacks 
the ability to grasp 
the thought of the 
speaker. When he 
knows the subject 
of the conversation 


small movements 


behind the 


habit. 


well, lip reading is 
not so difficult for him. These exercises 
proved difficult for him but seemed to give 
him more confidence in his ability to under- 
stand and his general work improved. 

A. B.’s lip reading began to improve al- 
most from the very first and she made 
steady progress. Her response to the ex- 
ercises was quick and she rarely hesitated 
The drills in 
which the syllables were written on the 


in her recognition of words. 


board were very easy for her and she be- 
came remarkably accurate in distinguish- 
While the syllable 


drills and drills on easy sentences showed 


ing between vowels. 


that she improved through practice and 
concentration, she still has difficulty in 
reading sentences of any length or dealing 
with material that is not familiar. 

J. M. apparently had a very strong prej- 
udice against lip reading and resented his 
increasing dependence upon it. At first his 
progress was slow. He continued to use 
his hearing as much as he possibly could 
throughout the lessons. He was very easily 
discouraged and always ready to give up. 
However, when he had learned to recog- 
nize the different vowels in the first exer- 
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confidence and 
He became fairly 
quick and accurate in the easier drills. 

B. D. did fairly well with the easy drills. 
Occasionally she would get a bad start and 


cises, he gained more 


showed some progress. 


get confused on a group of words. When 
this happened, the more effort she made, 
the more mixed up she seemed to get and 
further work was useless until the next day. 
She grasped sentences as a whole more 
readily than some of the others and usually 
got the idea correctly even though she 
made little mistakes in the words of the 
sentences. Her approach to the work was 
the exact opposite of B. W.’s She would 
often write down a sentence when she did 
not know the meaning of one or two words. 
She usually had the idea behind the words. 

W. B. showed little interest in the exer- 
cises. She gave good attention and applied 
herself as well as she was able to but the 
lessons with her always seemed lifeless. In 
spite of this apathetic tendency she was 
somewhat stimulated for short periods of 
time by recording the number of right re- 
sponses and comparing her daily scores. 
Her improvement was so slight. however, 
that she soon lost interest. 


A Tendency to Repeat Words 


We found that practically every child re- 
peated the word to himself before writing 
it correctly. This tendency to repeat sub- 
vocally everything spoken by the teacher 
was more pronounced in those children 
who showed the greater gain. Often when 
the spelling of words in groups changed 
(car, cow, key), the children would hesi- 
tate for a moment over the word spelled 
differently. Invariably the sub-vocal repe- 
tition brought up the right word. B. D. 
was one of the most interesting cases be- 
cause she could always write the words or 
sentences according to the movements seen 
and get them right phonetically at least. 
Substitution of homophenous words for the 
words spoken often caused distortion of 
the grammatical form of sentences, and 
made the child’s language seem queer. 
Some children who could distinguish be- 
tween the small vowel changes in syllable 
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drills still could not get the context of the 


sentences because they seemed unable to | 


gather the meaning behind the movements 
All the children grew discouraged 
easily if they felt they were failing, but 
they responded to encouragement of any 


seen. 


sort. Comparing today’s work with yester. 
day’s, if there was even slight improve. 
ment, helped them. 


Decided Gain in Ability 


At the end of the training period a mo- 
tion picture test of lip reading was again 
given to the children of both experimental 
and control groups. A comparison of the 
scores shows a decided gain of the experi- 
mental group. For this comparison the 
rank places of the subject within the whole 
group of 16 children was found. Before 
the training period the average rank places 
were almost the same for the two groups 
(experimental group 8.6, control group 
8.4). 
group was 2.8 rank places better than the 
control group. The classroom teachers, u- 
aware of the details of the experiment, were 
of the opinion that noticeable improvement 


After the training the experimental 


in lip reading ability took place. 

While recognizing the fact that the train- 
ing of pupils to analyze the various move: 
ments of speech as produced by the lips is 
but one factor in the systematic education 
that develops an expert lip reader. our re- 
sults indicate that with a group of very 
poor lip readers, daily exercise planned to 
improve the ability to recognize small 
changes in movements helped the subjects 
general ability to read the lips. The excep: 
tions were those children who were below 
average in intelligence. 

The ability to grasp the thought of the 
speaker is of equal importance in general 
lip reading experience, but without habits 
of definiteness and correct associations, 
without effortless recognition of movements 
built up through accurate training of the 
eye, we cannot hope to produce good lip 
readers. The recognition of the small move 
ments must be learned so thoroughly that 
the understanding of the meaning behind 
the movements becomes a habit. 
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The Severely Hard of Hearing Child: 
Whose Duty? 


By JosePHine B. TIMBERLAKE 


S everybody knows who has given the 
question any thought, there are all 
shades and grades of hearing han- 

dicap among the children of our country, 
and all sorts of classifications of them. One 
grouping which many consider clear and 
convenient is as follows: 

l. The slightly hard of hearing child- 
who usually needs only an advantageous 
seat and lessons in lip reading to enable 
him to hold his own in the regular schools. 

2. The severely hard of hearing child 
who usually cannot keep up in the regular 
classroom even with the help of lip read- 
ing, but who should be placed in a hear- 
ing aid class. 

3. The deaf child 


instruction primarily through the sense of 


who cannot receive 


hearing, although he often has a remnant 
that may be used advantageously in his edu- 
cational development. 

There are many thousands of children- 
300,000 or more—in Group 1, but they sel- 
dom come to the attention of schools for the 
deaf. Nobody knows how many there are 
in Group 2, but it is beginning to be ap- 
parent that they are much more numerous 
than has been thought. They are the chil- 
dren to whom this article is devoted. 

The heads of schools for the deaf in this 
country are differing very widely in regard 
to the duty of their schools toward these 
“borderline” children. The Illinois School 
has set up a special department for them, 
believing that the school for the deaf is the 
agency best qualified to meet their special 
needs. Other schools, not prepared to es- 
tablish separate departments, but holding 
the same attitude as to the duty, encourage 
the enrollment of such children and try to 
group them homogeneously. The super- 
intendent of the Minnesota School believes 
that it is the responsibility of the state 
school not only to accept children whose 


deafness prevents them from succeeding in 
the public schools, but to find out the num- 
ber and location of all deaf and hard of 
hearing children and incipient cases in the 
state. He has personally participated in 
audiometer tests of about 100,000 children, 
using an audiometer purchased by his 
school for the purpose of saving as many 
children as possible from having to enter 
that school. 


The superintendent of the Tennessee 
School says: “Any child whose hearing is 
not normal but who can, through the 
amount of hearing he has, either with or 
without the use of a hearing aid, acquire 
language and knowledge through the ave- 
nue of hearing is a public school 
problem.” The superintendent of the Cali- 
fornia School is suggesting the establish- 
ment of “‘separate schools, separate environ- 
ment, and separate grounds” for hard of 
hearing children, though he says there are 
only twenty-seven in the California School’s 
total enrollment of three hundred and 
thirty. Some other superintendents refuse 
to enroll hard of hearing children, telling 
the parents, “This is not our problem,” 
even when the children are failing in public 
school and there is no other place for them 
to go. 

There have always been some hard of 
hearing children in schools for the deaf. 
Here are two cases, more than twenty years 
old, which are as vivid in the mind of the 
observer as if they had been seen last week. 
The first, a girl of seventeen, spent two or 
three years in a private school for hearing 
girls after her hearing became impaired. 
The atmosphere there was_ ultra-refined. 
Loud voices were, if not sinful, at least 
shocking. Nothing was known of lip read- 
ing, and nobody seemed to realize that the 
girl could hear a fairly soft voice close to 


her ear. The result was that she was never 
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called upon to recite in class, and prac- 
tically all communication with her was in 
writing. When she entered the school for 
the deaf, her voice had become a husky 
whisper; her whole appearance one of apol- 
ogy. Once there, her hearing was given 
daily use and training. she became a good 
lip reader, she participated in all school 
activities; she lost completely her cringing 
manner and was no longer afraid of the 
sound of her own voice. 

The other case was that of a boy about 
the same age, who had far more hearing 
the 


school for the deaf of very different type. 


than girl, but who was placed in a 
There was much less use of speech, and out- 
side of the schoolroom all communication 
among the pupils was by means of the sign 
language. There was no special attention 
to hearing. The boy’s deafness was so 
slight that it would never have been sus- 
pected at short range, and his speech was 
perfectly normal. but before he had been 
in that school three years, he was begin- 
ning to communicate in writing with clerks 
in the stores, and never spoke to anyone 
who understood signs. Occasionally now 
his name is mentioned in a newspaper for 
deaf mutes. 

One of these two schools for the deaf had 
restored a pupil to the hearing world. The 
other had taken one permanently away 
from it. 

Until recent years (and still far too fre- 
quently) such a child was never given spe- 
cial until almost irreparable 
harm had been done. Now that America is 


education 


becoming speech-conscious and conse- 
quently hearing-conscious, there is some 
improvement. One thing, however, still 
remains to be done: some uniformity of 
opinion must be established as to the prop- 
er agency to care for the child who is not 
deaf but whose hearing loss is sufficient 
to have affected not only his understanding 
but also his speech and language. It is un- 
fair to him and to his normal companions 
to allow him to remain, a misfit and a fail- 
ure, in the regular classroom. 

Striking evidence as to the possible ad- 
justment of such children recently came to 
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the Volta Bureau from two schools for the 
deaf. One reported a group of cases which 
had remained year after year in public 
school classes, failing and failing again 
until ambition, confidence, and mental self 
respect had been crushed; the other, a 
group ‘ We present the 
statistics just as they came to us, rearranged 


‘caught young.” 
in chart form. Lest the pupils recognize 
themselves, the school which those in Group 
I attended is not named. Those in Group II 
are at the Rochester, N. Y.. School. Both 
schools have our warm thanks for their 
generous cooperation. 


Specimens of Written Language 
Group Il 
The following specimens are exact copies 
from the children’s original work. 
D. P., Sept. 20, 1937. First written work 
after three years in public school: 


the chats is throat 

I went to gog hosts 
I hgot to glay 

I hes olegt 

I has in g hays my 
goy hosisy 

say gahoy hays 
syghed haycoy 


D. P., April 28, 1938. Original Journal 


after seven months in special school: 


I will go to the movies next Saturday. 
The trees are green now we like them. 
We had a party today. It was Mrs. 
Lyon’s birthday. We had ice cream, 
cake and some favors. I went fish- 


ing last week. 


L. Z., Sept. 20, 1937. First written work 
after five years in public school: 
I am show Last Saturday 
my brother has a new coat Last Satur- 
day. 
I am going to church yesterday. 
Last Friday I going to fix the eye and 
ear. 
L. Z., April 29, 1938. Original Journal 
after seven months in special school: 


Yesterday was Mrs. Lyon’s birthday. 
She is not alive now. 
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| May, 1939 
| 
We had ice cream pretty colored fa- 
vors and angel food cake. 
Richard F. bought black and white 
| sweater. It has Charlie McCarthy 
on it. 
Mrs. Coleman has sore throat this 
week. 
My brother and [ are going to see my 
Uncle tomorrow morning. 
We shall ride on the street car. 
We saw some pretty pink flowers on a 
tree. It was beautiful. 
We are going to make may baskets 
this afternoon. 
| L. V., Sept. 20, 1937. (This child had 
been considered feeble minded in public 
school. where she had been for three 
years. } 
goldfish he sumacl rom leor yestday all 
most died 
guppies he did not all most yestday no 
he all withe 
| L.V., Oct. 3, 1937: 
A Journal 
| Last Wedenday it is wint 
I go to the haspitol I hended 
I be bact Manday | some ice crae 
afiemoon. 
L. V., April 27, 1938, after seven months 
in school for the deaf: 
Mrs. Dowd worked in her garden and 
went to Utica last week. 
Patsy Griggs come to school last Mon- 
day at 3:50 o'clock. 
Lyle has a good looking new knit shirt. 
Grace has new brown and white shoes. 
Viola Verna and | had our hair cut 
yesterday afternoon. 
This is beautiful day. 
Jean Morse has on new socks. 
Verna’s mother made her a new dress. 
I got a new rubber ball for Easter from 
| my mother. 
Joe went to the movies, “In Old Chi- 
cago 
Edward’s dog will be thirteen years 
old May 6th 1938. 


F. S., 


Sept. 1936: Unable to write any- 
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thing independently after 2 years in public 


school. 


F.S., April 28, 1938. Original Journal 
after 1 year and seven months in special 
school: 

When I was home on Easter I saw a 
robin hanging in a tree on a string. 
We tried to get it down, but we 
could not. 

Wednesday night March 30th I went 
home because | had the chicken pox 
and stayed home until Easter was 
Over. My brothers had the whoop- 

I had to stay on the 
farm because my mother and father 


ing cough. 


were afraid that my brothers would 
get it. 

Danny and | have some roller skates. 
Only we bought one pair and they 
are for both of us. 

We have a new kitten and her name is 
fluffy. 


we like her very much. 


She is eight weeks old, and 

We hope 
She has to 
stay in the house because she might 


she will not run away. 


go out in the road. 

Mrs. Michael says we might go home 
in June 16th 1938. It will not be 
long before June. It will be here 
before we know it. I hope you will 

all have a good time at home. Be- 

cause it is about three months be- 

While | am at 

home I might go and see “Snow 

White and the Seven Dwards” again. 


fore we come back. 


Last Tuesday Ervin, Harlan and Miss 
McLernon went to the station to get 
some bags for the boys and girls. 
They saw an Indian in the station 
reading a newspaper. He had on a 

white turban, a long white robe with 
yellow stripes and white sandals. 
May Oth will be Mr. Forrester’s birth- 
day we will have a party. 
H. F., Sept. 1934: Could write only a 
few words after two years in public school: 


H. F., April 26, 1938. 
| went home for Easter on April 14th 


Original Journal: 


on a train. I got to Elmira at five- 
fifteen. Miss White took me to a 
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new farm to stay for one week at 


Wellsburg. I will go there next 
summer. While I was there for 


Easter I had a very good time. It 
They have 59 
700 
chickens. Last year they bought 500 
chickens in April. This year on 
April 22 they bought 200 chickens. 
Now we have 700 all together. I 
have to feed them very day and 
them. | them three 
Mrs. Warren has to 
stay up all night for one week to 
wach the 200 baby chickens to see 


is a very big farm. 
cows, two teams of houres and 


water water 


times a day. 


that they keep warm all night. She 
goes to bed at 1:30 in the morning. 


Mr. and Mrs. Warren have two 
hired men and a girl. The girl 
cooks for Mrs. Warren when she 


goes to school. She teacher at a 
4H Club on a hill. She has only 
nine children. They are very good 
to her. The girls name is Ida the 
two mens names are Eddie and Carl. 
Eddie is 19 years old, Carl is 22 
years old and Ida was 19 on Tuesday 
April 26. They have a nice dog 
ther. His name is Rex. He is a col- 
lie. He brown and white. He will 
not bit anyone. He like to hunt for 
rabbits and wood chucks. I caught 
15 snakes. They were yellow with 
black spots on them. Mrs. Warren 
found a baby snake. While I am 
there | have to work hard with the 
men. I have to clean the cow barn 
and the hours stable. It is not easy 
work, but I can do it. Then I have 
to water the houres. There names 
are Qeen, King, Pat and Mike. 
They have a bull name Makes Bear 
becaus it was born on the day that 
Makes Bear had a fight with Joe 
Loes. We went houres back riding. 
We took tarns riding Qeen around 
but I fall off but did not get hurt. 
She stepped on my foot once and 
hurt it but it is all right now. 


It will be noted immediately that several 
of the children in Group II have hearing 
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losses of less than 35 decibels. And yet— 
note the condition of their speech when 
they entered the school for the deaf! Could 
there be any possible doubt of their need 
of a special school? From these cases, and 
others which almost every school for the 
deaf could offer, it is evident that a child 
may have more than fifty percent of nor. 
mal hearing and still remain entirely un- 
able to speak intelligibly unless he has spe- 
cial training. What would have been the 
condition of these Group II children in a 
few more years if they had not been admit- 
ted to the school for the deaf? At least one 
of them was already regarded as feeble. 
minded. Who knows whether she and others 
of the group, baffled, thwarted, and misun- 
derstood for a few more years, might not 
actually have become mentally incapable? 
And their hearing: is it not probable that. 
untrained for several years more, it might 
have depreciated further? Compare the 
two groups. Might not their progress have 
been more alike if they had entered the spe- 
cial schools at the same age? 

It can be said confidently that ever; 
school for the deaf in this country enrolls 
every year ai least one child who has failed 
in public school. In the past they were 
often misfits in the new environment as 
well as in the old. This is no longer neces- 
The needs of such children can be 
y. We know that 
hearing aids will reach their dull ears and 


sary. 
met, and met satisfactorily. 


often stimulate their numbed minds to un- 
expected ability. We know that they should 
have constant otological care and frequent 
audiometer tests. We know that a teacher 
competent to cope with the difficulties com- 
mon to the deaf can set them on the road 
to normal language. But we do not know 
how many such children there are. They 
may be far more numerous than we have 
thought. It has not been decided whether 
a special class in the school for the deaf or 
a special class in the public school is the 
proper place for them. 

Who will take the lead in finding these 
children, in formulating an adequate pro- 
gram for their education, and in working 
for its national adoption? 
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English for the Deaf 


Advanced Work and Adverse Influences 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


HAT English is the’ most important 

subject in the curriculum of any 

school for the deaf is generally ac- 
cepted. It is also the most difficult to teach. 
Necessary to effective communication, to 
the teaching of other subjects, and to the 
pleasure to be found in reading, it should 
be given chief consideration. It is the 
dominant factor in all phases of life. That 
we must overcome not only the difficulties 
presented by deafness but also the difh- 
culties of the language itself presents a 
singular challenge. 

A study of the language used by many 
of the younger deaf of today leads to the 
conviction that something should be done 
about it. 
sent themselves: Is the teaching of English 


\lso such questions as these pre- 


too much for us? Are we to accept the 
theory that the correct use of English is to 
be expected of, or possible to, only the ex- 
ceptional pupil? Limited comprehension 
and use of English, attributable to various 
causes, is a burden which many intelligent 
deaf persons carry throughout life. It affects 
their chances of success, limits their social 
horizon, affects their ability, if not to think 
clearly, to express their thoughts in the 
commonest situations, and may be the 
source of much embarrassment to them. 

The theory that a pupil entering the ad- 
vanced department should know all lan- 
guage constructions is open to serious ques- 
tion. I have seen few pupils entering this 
department who did not need a great deal 
of work in language. 

However, the pupil who enters this de- 
partment with a dependable foundation in 
English takes the work in his stride and 
ultimately finds with adequate 
English for his needs. 

If he enters with a handicap of years of 


himself 


incorrect usage in language, with very little 
definite knowledge of the constructions nec- 
essary to the expression of the simplest 


thoughts, he has only a very small chance 
of obtaining the language necessary to his 
While the teacher is trying to cor- 
rect a particular wrong usage, the pupil, 


needs. 


because of the demands for language made 
upon him, is adding strands to the binding 
cords of other incorrect usages or forming 
new ones—a bewildering condition with 
which both teacher and pupil struggle, with 
the odds against them. 

Responsibility for the pupil’s foundation 
in English naturally rests upon the elemen- 
A realization of this and an 
acceptance of the responsibility in all that 


tary teacher. 


it means, would tend to give a greater num- 
ber of pupils that preparation so vital to 
their welfare. Equal responsibility rests 
upon the upper-grade teacher; it is her 
task to pick up such knowledge as there 
may In all work 
definiteness should be the keynote. 


be and build on that. 


To the divisions of English in the public 
Whether 


this work is regarded as remedial and sup- 


schools we must add language. 


plementary to composition or as a separate 
division of English, the work should be sys- 
tematic and as thorough as the circum- 
stances pertaining to the pupil’s preparation 
permit. 


Two Necessities in Remedial Work 


It is somewhat hazardous to attempt to 
particularize and point out remedial mea- 


sures. However, two things are Lo be con- 


sidered in any remedial thinking: (1) the 
teacher’s mastery of the subject; (2) thor- 
oughness in teaching. A mastery of the 


science of the English language should be 
the basic requirement in the qualifications 
of a teacher of the deaf. A knowledge of 
grammar is a good starting point. The 
teacher who has that will, given ability, 
time, and willingness, ultimately work out 
the thousand-and-one things necessary to 
language-teaching. What and why are as 
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important as how. How has little signifi- 
cance without what and why. The teacher 
should be able to look forward and back- 
ward; to see the work which she is doing 
in relation to the pupil’s whole progress, 
to know that what she is doing is the ap- 
propriate step in the line of development. 
This knowledge is not only necessary in 
teaching language, but also advantageous 
in teaching composition. It is helpful in 
determining the degree of expression used 
by the pupil, in analyzing the pupil’s er- 
rors in language use, and in organizing 
corrective and new work to be done. 
With the other point, thoroughness. | 
shall deal briefly. Fragmentariness, in va- 
rying degrees, is typical. I sometimes think 
that an apt analogy is to be found between 
the language condition in some groups and 


< 


building with many of the parts missing 
both in structure and in serviceableness. 
Simple English Must Be Adequate 

To the theory, sometimes expressed. that 
only simple language should be taught 

only the constructions and other language 
facts necessary to that—there can be but 
one reply. Simple English, in the sense of 
English adequate for use in all situations. 
means simple vocabulary, not a limited 
number of constructions and other facts of 
language. In The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
Browning’s poem for a small boy. may be 
found 
chief importance in the English language. 


almost all of the constructions of 

Since application is one of the elemen- 
tary principles of education, composition 
and language work should be closely cor- 
related. Composition depends upon lan- 
guage for corrective work and new forms 
of expression. Language work depends 
upon composition as the one dependable, 
observable medium for the application of 
new vocabulary and new language prin- 
ciples. If new vocabulary and principles 
are not used, they are soon forgotten. The 
preliminary work necessary to secure the 
use of these things may be done during 
the period of preparation preceding the 
writing of a composition. In one way or 
another the teacher should see that they are 


used. 
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Composition should be gradual in its de. 
velopment. Of its four types, narration, 
description, exposition, and argumentation, 
only the first two receive much attention in 
the elementary grades. Certain expository 
constructions or expressions are taught. It 
is in the upper grades that the teacher 
builds for full expression. The pupil has 
the social urge to discuss things, and enjoys 
doing so on topics of interest to himself, 
Composition may be used to create an inter 
est in a subject upon which the pupil has 
Focusing the 
attention on the subject by casual remarks 


little or no natural interest. 


or explanations or by the information 
brought out during the period of prepara- 


As his 


interest grows, expression grows. The aver- 


tion may be all that is necessary. 


age pupil takes great pleasure in his in- 
creased power of expression. 

As the pupil is often expressing his opin- 
ions, his feelings, and his attitudes in com- 
position, the teacher has an unrivaled op- 
portunity for influencing his character and 
guiding and directing his attitudes and in- 
clinations. 

Learn from Public School Methods 

Many of the procedures now used in the 
public schools may, with little adaptation, 
be used in teaching composition to the 
deaf. 
and in order to test conclusions drawn from 
scientific study, the public schools have 
made a restatement of aims and changes in 
procedure in the teaching of English. 
Among conditions and circumstances con- 
tributing to this, we find: (1) the study of 
the stages of growth of the individual child 
and of the educational processes and the 


In order to meet certain conditions 


psychological approach; (2) the change 
from the rural, pioneer type of civilization 
to the urban, industrial type of today and 
the consequent loss of formative influences 
which emanated from the former mode of 
life—‘all the ways of meeting life and the 
elemental contact with things”; (3) the 
necessity of doing something about the 
great number of children in our large cities 
who speak a foreign language in the home 
leading, guiding, directing them into 
ways of life which are conceived as Ameri- 
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can. One sees a certain degree of parallel- 
ism between these and the conditions with 
which our schools for the deaf have to deal. 

We should take advantage of any help 
which may be derived from a study of mod- 
ern procedure in the public schools. We 
have been, I think, too prone to arrogate 
unto ourselves the exclusive use of “special” 
methods. What is pedagogy but method? 
What is method but procedure artificially 
arranged? What is a special method but 
procedure artificially arranged for a given 
situation or need? I have a recently pub- 
lished grammar which uses columns for 
the purpose of analysis. With the excep- 
tion of the headings, these columns are 
quite similar to those used in various 
systems for teaching con- 
structions to the deaf, even to maintaining 


sentence 


the sequence of the elements of the sentence. 
In another grammar I find the figures 1, 2, 
and 3 used with symbolic significance for 
the subject, auxiliary, and verb. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 


I am trying to convey the idea that meth- 
ods peculiar to our problems are not often 
necessary. In language-teaching, methods 
applicable to situations in which there is 
no language for translative purposes are 
necessary, particularly in the lower grades. 
But in composition, especially in the upper 
grades, normal methods—and by normal I 
mean the procedure normal in situations 
where there is language sufficient for the 
purpose—should be used. 

Exposition plays an important part in our 
lives; we are constantly being called upon 
to tell what things are, to give briefly and 
clearly facts and explanations. After some 
exercise in description, in which he may 
employ the overtones of feeling and _atti- 
tude, the pupil is taught to express facts 
alone. He eliminate himself: 
he learns that he must see the thing as it is 
to the best of his ability; that truth and 
simple clarity are necessary—a character- 


learns to 


building process. 

Argumentation, particularly in debate, 
presents the opportunity to lead the pupil 
to see both sides of a question, to use the 
evidence within his knowledge, to search 
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for additional evidence, and to evaluate. 
All of the steps in thinking are necessary 
in the preparation for debate, and the teach- 
er by her guidance may bring the pupil’s 
full powers of thought into play. 
Informational reading and _ literature, 
even light literature, are particularly diff- 
cult for many deaf pupils. 
the reasons for this belongs to the expert 


Diagnosis of 


and the psychologist, as well as to the teach- 
er. There are indications for a partial diag- 
nosis to be found in (1) limited vocabu- 
lary-teaching, (2) failure to meet the pu- 
pils’ need for forms of expression and the 
consequent failure to teach the vocabulary 
them and 
other constructions or language facts, (3) 
failure of the pupil to comprehend the idea 
behind the word—verbalism; that is, the 
pupil sees the word as a word, not the idea 
which it symbolizes. 


necessary to not necessary to 


A study of the English language as a sci- 
ence should be added to the curricula of the 
various normal schools for teachers of the 
deaf. It is difficult to understand the small 
amount of attention given to this vital and 


Methods have 


deservedly 


basic subject in the past. 
received much attention SO; 
but a course in the English language as a 
science, a course covering all constructions 
and other language facts, emphasizing both 
meaning and construction, would add much 
to the ability and success of the teacher. 

I believe that it is possible to give the 
great majority of deaf pupils a command 
I believe, also, 
that. 
The present-day teacher carries a heavy 


of the English language. 
that changes are necessary to do 
load. Her efforts are distributed over a 
wider field than formerly. Extra- and non- 
curricular activities add to the duties of 
many. This means less time to give to a 
particular subject, and English suffers. The 
solution lies in better coordination, com- 
mon action or movement throughout the 
school course, and in a control of lines of 
development: purposeful teaching from en- 
trance to graduation, avoidance of hap- 
hazard selection and approaches, correla- 
tion in all branches of English, and the co- 
operation of other departments. 
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Scouting for Deaf Girls 


By CLARA 

TATISTICS compiled by Girl Scout 

National Headquarters show that on 

September 1, 1938, there were eight 
hundred and five deaf Girl Scouts. This 
means that eight hundred and five deaf 
girls, because of their participation in an 
activity for all girls, are having a normal 
experience. Eight hundred and five deaf 
girls are doing what thousands of normal 
girls are doing, and they are having fun 


doing it. 
Three Groups of Hearing Handicaps 


The leader of deaf Girl Scouts must rec- 
ognize that the handicap of these girls is 
not primarily the lack of hearing, but the 
lack of language. This deficiency in under- 
standing language is the reason the deaf 
child is usually educationally retarded. The 
leader must also understand that the word 
“deaf” is a general term and that a group 
of deaf girls will, in all probability, in- 
clude the following classifications based on 


ability to hear language: first, the con- 





DEAF GIRLS, LIKE THESE TWO GIRLS WHO CAN HEAR, FIND THE THRILL OF CREATION IN 
GIRL SCOUT ARTS AND CRA!TS 


A. HAMEL 


genitally and the adventitiously deaf who 


have insufficient hearing to understand 
with or without a hearing aid; second, | 


those who, through training, learn to under. 
stand language with the use of a hearing 
aid; third, those classified as hard of 
hearing, who can understand language with 
or without a hearing aid. In one troop, 
therefore, there may be this wide range 
in ability to understand language. 

For the most part, troops for deaf girls 
are organized at schools for the deaf where 
the girls are in residence. Since the aver: 
age deaf girl remains in such a school until 





she is seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
she does not, as a rule, affiliate herself with 
another troop after leaving. The reason is 
obvious. She is an adult faced with the 
problem of finding a job, and. like the nor 
mal girl of that age, leaves Girl Scouting as 
If, how- 
ever, a girl who leaves or is graduated from 
a school for the deaf continues her studies 
in a school for hearing pupils, it is recom 


an activity of her school days. 
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TIDY AND PUTTING 


mended that this girl become a member 
of a troop of normally hearing girls. Testi- 
monies of camp counselors who have had 
deaf girls in their units with the normally 
hearing indicate that the arrangement has 
worked out very satisfactorily and bene- 
feially for both deaf and hearing girls. 
There is no reason, then, that the same ami- 
able and wholesome relationship cannot ex- 
ist in a regular troop having a few deaf 
girls. 


Handicapped Girls in Regular Troops 


Leaders of normal girls will do them- 
selves and their girls a lasting favor by in- 
Viting girls with any physical handicap into 
their troops, for they will be contributing 
to their own girls’ growth of understand- 
ing. Those who have done it have found 
it difficult to say whether the association 
did the normal girls or the handicapped 
girls more good. Certainly there are “deaf” 
girls of the third classification who are not 


DEAF BROWNIE SCOUTS MAY LEARN TO HELP MOTHER AT HOME BY KEEPING THE ROOM 
THEIR PLAYTHINGS AWAY NEATLY AS THESE HEARING GIRLS ARE 
DOING 








c 


in residential schools for the deaf and who 
would welcome an interest shown in them 
by a Girl Scout leader. 

The experience of camping is a vital part 
of Girl Scouting—sometimes I think it is 
the heart of it—no less so for deaf girls 
Camp unit leaders 
who have had deaf girls in regular units 


than for normal girls. 


of normal girls, write very favorably of 
the practice, and strongly recommend more 
such camping experiences. Cooperation of 
the camp director and counselor with the 
teacher or leader of the deaf girl is, of 
course, essential, in order to recognize the 
problems peculiar to the girl. With such 
an understanding the camping experience 
should be a success. 

The answer to the question, “Is there a 
special Girl Scout program for deaf Girl 
Scouts?” has always been, “No.” If there 
was ever any doubt of the truth of that 
answer in the minds of leaders of deaf 
troops, that doubt has been completely ob- 
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literated by the revised program released 
in 1938. 


vised program is important: “Both the 


This statement regarding the re- 


program activities and the provisions for 
their use have been changed so as to make 
the Girl Scout program more flexible and 
the interests and 

This should be 


more easily related to 
needs of the members.” 
encouraging to the leader of any handi- 
capped troop. I doubt if there is any ac- 
tivity or project that a leader of deaf girls 
might wish to follow which she can not find 
suggested or implied in the revised pro- 
gram. The leader need no longer concern 
herself with seeing that her Girl Scouts pass 
tests which she may have felt involved time 
better spent on something the girls were 


more interested in doing. 


Developing Attitudes and 
Appreciations 


What has been said about the program 
thus far has been with the thought of con- 
tent—that part of the program that is in- 
tended to develop new interests, broaden 
knowledge, and teach skills; but those who 
have been connected with any character- 
building agency know that, important as 
knowledge and skills are, the real value of 
a program lies in the degree to which atti- 
tudes and appreciations can be developed. 

These are lasting achievements that will 
greatly affect the future happiness of the 


g 
girl. Perhaps no girl needs this security 


of happiness more than a deaf girl. 

At present there is a deaf girl in Elmira, 
New York. a former member of my troop, 
who, since her graduation five years ago, 
has been actively engaged in Girl Scouting 
in Elmira. She has not been able to find 
full-time work that she can do, but Girl 
Scouting has given her a stability and 
morale that nothing else could have given. 
It is not profitable in dollars and cents, but 
it is generously remunerative to the spirit. 
Incidentally, this girl is leader of a troop 
the members of which have defective eye- 
sight, and she has shown a unique under- 
standing of their handicap. The value of 
Girl Scouting for the deaf girl speaks loud- 
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er through such an example than through 
any statements. 
The Girl Scout Spirit 

Two other girls who graduated over q 
year ago wrote that in the little club they 
have organized they prepared a “goodie 
basket” for a family at Christmas time, 
They added the remark, “so we still have 
the Girl Scout spirit.” Anyone knows that 
a spirit of service like that does not die, 
Fifty years from now these future women 
will still have the Girl Scout spirit. 

The lives of eight hundred and five deaf 
girls are being enriched by Girl Scouting, 
for a new world is being opened to them, a 
where there are fewer differences 
are the same for all. 


world 
and where privileges 


To Interest Boys and Girls in Birds 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies is again offering membership 
privileges to boys and girls of school age. 
Groups of at least ten children each may 
form Junior Audubon Societies. Every 
member receives a bird button and six 
four-page leaflets with color plate and out- 
line drawings to be filled in. 


All clubs receive News on the Wing, 


the Junior Audubon Club’s own news 
paper. In addition, clubs of twenty-five 
‘or more members receive during the 


school year a free subscription to Bird 
Lore, the official bi-monthly publication 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. Membership in the Junior 
Audubon Clubs costs each child only ten 
cents a year. 

Teachers and leaders may obtain from 
the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, educational pamphlets, charts, books, 
slides and motion pictures dealing with 
birds and animals and the conservation 
of our country’s natural resources. Price 
lists will be sent on request. As many deaf 
children have selected birds as their hobby. 
this offer should be of especial interest to 
teachers of the deaf. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Suggestions for Mothers of Two-Year-Olds from Mothers of 
Eight-Year-Olds 


Remarkable Sense of Touch 

E first discovered Jeanne was deaf 
when she was eight months old— 
two months after she had had pneu- 
monia. I noticed that she was very sensitive 
to light and vibrations and paid no atten- 
tion to sound. As she grew older she be- 
came even more sensitive to vibration and 
light. At night we dare not turn on a light 
in her room, or she is instantly sitting up in 

bed holding out her arms to be taken up. 
She learns quickly anything that gives 
her delight. It is hard to describe her 
antics. She has recently developed into a 
dare devil. 
could not sit erect for more than a few 
minutes at a time, but her doctor pre- 


When she was a year old, she 


scribed a special diet for several months 
and we immediately began to see strength 
growing in her weak limbs. She started 
kicking, and now she gives me heart failure 
nearly every minute of the day. Her fa- 
vorite stunt when she desires attention is 
to put both feet on the middle round of the 
back of our Windsor rocker and her hands 
on the top of it and with her “hiney” stick- 
ing out, to make the chair rock as far as 
it will go in either direction. She has 
tipped over numerous times, but always 
comes back for more. Another favorite 
stunt is trying to chin herself on the kitchen 
sink. She has managed to chin herself 
several times. 

I am inclined to believe she is a contor- 
She rubs her head behind her 
ears with her big toe. 
legs apart and rubs her forehead on the 
tug between her feet, without bending her 
knees, 


tionist. 
She spreads her 


She will sit on the floor and, rais- 
ing her foot up in front of her face, will 
balance crackers. rulers and toys on the 
bottom of her foot. She will stand with 
her legs perfectly straight and the top of 
her head on the floor and turn all the way 
around in that position, holding her dress 


up with her hands and looking for a lost 
toy. 

I have tried to teach her lip reading, or 
at least to notice lip movements, but so far 
with small success. She will return a smile, 
but will not watch the face for any length 
of time. 

Jeanne seems to have an acute sense of 
touch. 
thing or whenever she can find some fur or 
new material she first touches it with her 
hands, then rubs her forehead on it, and 
then raises her foot to feel it with the bot- 
tom of her foot. It is impossible to keep 
shoes on her when she is in the house. She 
is never satisfied until she has tried all 
three ways of feeling an object. Her foot 


Whenever she is investigating any- 


even went on her birthday cake. 

She is very quick to “catch on,” and I 
am very anxious to begin teaching her con- 
structive things. She pays little attention 
to other children, and very little to the 
ordinary toys other children play with; but 
her waking hours are strenuous pursuit of 
toys and furniture from which she can see 
or feel movement or vibration. 

Mothers! I wonder if I shall be able to 
fulfill my obligations to Jeanne? It will 
be wonderful if I can succeed. 


Mrs. F. L. B., Maryland. 


Every Bit of Home Teaching Counts 

Welcome, Mrs. B. Since you have a two 
year old child, I am going to usher you 
into our group with a little bit of wisdom 
which I have gathered since my own boy 
was two years old. As I look back over 
those five years, I believe that every minute 
I devoted to training Billy was fruitful. I 
urge you to take advantage of every op- 
portunity to teach your little daughter 
something, whether it is lip reading, sense 
training, or just dropping down on the 
ground and showing her the flowers in 


your garden. And don't be discouraged! 








(AT LEFT OF PICTURE) AND A LITTLE 
HEARING FRIEND 


BILLY 


The result of all your efforts will not be 
apparent for a long while, because it will 
be a gradual accumulation of knowledge. 
But three years from now, you will be so 
happy when you realize that you have de- 
veloped your child’s mind at the time of 
her life when it was most impressionable. 
Jeanne appears to be a remarkable child. | 
think perhaps you can reach her most 
easily through her marvellous sense of 
touch. I would get blocks of all shapes for 
her to work with, and fabrics of all types— 
velvet, canvas, lace, silk, and cotton. I 
would get a rubber ball, and a little metal 
car, and possibly a little feli doll. I would 
let her feel each object at first, and then at- 
tract her attention to my lips, and tell her 
the name of it. Most children can be 
reached through their vision, but your lit- 
tle girl has such a great appreciation of 
the sense of touch that that, perhaps, will 
be your best approach. Perhaps by the 
time you get this letter, she will have ad- 
vanced well beyond this stage. 
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At home we are struggling with Who, 
What, and Where. I feel as discouraged 
now about those three words as I am sure 
I did years ago with the sense training, | 
hope a few years hence I shall be able to 
look back with the same serenity I fee] 
about the early training. I am afraid these 
last comments may sound as if poor Billy 
is having all work and no play. This is 
not so at all. We have snow today, and 
Billy has been playing outside for several 
hours. He is covered with snow, and on 
his third pair of gloves, and he is riotously 
happy. He seems to be able to enjoy life 
in spite of those three demons, Who, What, 
and Where. 

Mrs. M. N., New Jersey. 


Don’t Use Up Energy Worrying 


We first discovered Nancy Lee was deaf 
when she was 21% years of age. When she 
was not quite 2, we visited my bridesmaid 
and her family. My friend has a little lad, 
Wayne, 6 weeks younger than my daugh- 
ter. They were both exposed to whooping 
cough. <A gland trouble followed. They 
were given every attention under a doctor's 
care, and were not considered very ill. 
Wayne lives in St. Louis. Recently his 
mother was alarmed about his hearing. He 
has been under the care of specialists. He 
had his tonsils and adenoids removed to 
improve his hearing. We can never be cer- 
‘tain that whooping cough was the cause, 
but it surely was an unusual coincidence. 
This was Nancy Lee’s only sickness and 
before it happened she was saying the 
words we expect from babies. In fact, 
Wayne’s mother felt some concern because 


Wayne seemed to be slow with his speech | 
as compared with Nancy Lee. When she | 


reached the age of two and a half, Nancy 
Lee did not continue her usual baby chat- 
ter and we had to use a great deal of ef 
fort to get her to use her voice. Nancy Lee 
has taken us to twenty-two states, to 23 
doctors, besides chiropractors. We have 
placed so much confidence in kindly Dr. 
Horace Newhart of Minneapolis. He is o 
the Advisory Council of the American As 
sociation to Promote the Teaching o 
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Speech. You will be interested in his arti- 
cle in the October 1938 issue of The Na- 
tional Parent Teachers Magazine, “Con- 
srving the School Child’s Hearing.” 

When he advised us, Dr. Newhart said, 
“As parents, you must quit worrying and 
use that same energy and strength in doing 
all you can for her. Nancy Lee has a 
bright future ahead of her.” He patted me 
on the back as he said this. I hope he is 
right. We went home much encouraged 
and found we laughed more, played more, 
and soon found this reflected in Nancy 
Lee. She smiled more. We realized then 
how much we had worried. Although she 
has less than 15% hearing by her last audi- 
ometer test, | have learned to feel we have 
so much to be thankful for. Her training, 
however, is as though she was almost to- 
tally deaf. I sincerely feel that if we 
mothers think we have a problem, we 
should visit the children at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, or attend Commencement Exer- 
cises at a school for the blind. We did! 

She is a very happy little lass, always 
skipping, and she pretends a great deal in 
child fashion. You should see us drama- 
tie stories. We play a lot of stories, but 
we are careful to do a great deal of talking 
to avoid letting motions tell the story. She 
has never tired of our “Hide-it” game. 
Qne leaves the room and a tiny object is 
hidden. The “find-it” person must find the 
object by saying “Is the ball on the pi- 
ano?” “Ts the ball on the radio?” It was 
fun learning the names of all the pieces of 
furnishings and the names of different ob- 
jects to hide. No pointing! 

To learn the colors, we started with the 
secondary colors, using colored cut-outs, 
rabbits, or balls, etc., and put all six on 
the floor. “It” must close his eyes. A color 
is removed. Then “It” must guess the 
missing color. “Is it red? Is it blue?” 
These games seem simple now but they did 
grow into something more. I am thinking 
of Jeanne’s mother, in mentioning them. 
We tried every game to keep us talking, 
although Nancy Lee could not hear. Then 
a recipe card file, with a card for each 
word conquered, with pictures on it, proved 
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much fun. This developed until we ordered 
a recipe file from the American Home, 
with the cellophane covers for the cards. 
The cards are filed alphabetically, num- 
bered A-1; B-2; C-3; and here, without 
trying, two more things developed—The A. 
B. C.’s, and counting. Just this past month 
she has learned to pronounce “four” and 
“five.” 


Family snapshots have been interesting. 


We paste a snapshot on a page in a scrap 
make up simple stories about the 


Sometimes it seemed extravagant 


book and 
picture. 
to use snapshots but never so when we 
gained a new word. 

Dr. Newhart advised quantities of books 
in preference to quality of print and bind- 
ing as she grows older, because familiarity 
with a number of books will help her select 
good from bad. We have found some very 
fine books to supplement the basic primers 
and readers. The five cent Palmer Book, 
“Show me How to Write” by Conrad, 
proved a big help to teaching us the script 
writing that is used in our school systems. 
Right now Nancy Lee is enjoying Munro 
Leaf’s “Manners can be Fun.” It helped 
her to go to bed at 7 o’clock with a smile. 
She watches the clock. 

Nancy Lee liked her few dancing lessons. 
Since the holidays we have had so much 
fun ice skating. She is 
much interested in the piano, although she 
had had no lessons. We were afraid that 
her life would be too crowded, with too 
many lessons. | tried to get a good begin- 
ner’s music book, to have for her pleasure. 
She asks me to play often, and holds her 
hand on the piano to feel the vibrations. 
She takes two speech lessons—one private 


She has me beat! 


and one in a group—weekly from a very 
fine at the Pfeiffer School of 
Dramatic Art. Her teacher is using Miss 
Schoolfield’s “Better Speech and Better 
Reading” as a basis for this training. 
Nancy Lee likes the tongue exercises and 


instructor 


delights in having us do her exercises. We 
find them difficult! 

She has had three types of hearing de- 
vices. Her present one, a bone conduction 
Sonotone, is proving the most successful. 
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Of the others, she would say, it “scares my 
ears.” Foods she don't care for she says 
She uses the hear- 
ing device only 30 minutes each day at 
home—many days not that long—at the 
story time of day. Lately she wants to try 
to read stories and listen to her own voice. 
She pronounces correctly about one-fifth 
of the words in her little primer. Her 
teacher and principal told us she will pass 
They have watched 
her progress with much interest. We asked 
them to let us know any time they felt we 
should take her out of the public school. 
She surely likes school and loves the chil- 
dren. 


“scares my stomach.” 


into the second grade. 


My, how I am going to appreciate your 
suggestions. I feel you mothers have done 
so well. If I am making mistakes | shall 
It would be 
easy to make a mistake or overdo in our 
eagerness to help our little folks. Thank 
you so kindly for the privilege of joining 
Roundabout No. 8. 
much! 


be happy to be corrected. 


I appreciate it so 
Mrs. A. S.. South Dakota. 


Preschool Teaching Must Be Done 
With a Flourish 


Mrs. B.. your busy little girl sounds very 
much like Nita. She chinned herself on 
the towel rack in the specialist’s office; and 
at home she staggered around under the 
weight of my high kitchen stool from one 
room to another. stopping under any high 
object that took her eye and scampering up 
the stool like a squirrel to investigate. If 
it happened to be in front of a cupboard, 
she'd go right on up the shelves! She 
cared not a speck for picture books—to 


And she 


tools, in 


my sorrow and her disadvantage. 
all 


and balls and live animals. 


loved hammers and 
fact 


not especially sensitive to vibrations. And 


saws 


She was 


she had temper tantrums that nothing but 
a spanking seemed to faze. 

I think we played follow-the-leader at 
that age—around the table, over the couch, 
jump, run, walk, into the dining room, ete. 
That is the beginning of speech work, 
which is hard to believe, but true as true. 





exciting - mysterious” 
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JOHNITA EN ROUTE TO SCHOOL 


We matched colored skeins of yarn, start- 
ing with two blue ones, two red ones, two 
vellow ones. This color matching has to 
be done with an air, a flourish, a “this-is- 
( which 
out of than Monday’ 
You take one red skein and hold 
it up and ask her to find the other red one. 


technique 
takes 
wash! ). 


more you 


You may bring your skein out from behind 
vou, or have her shut her eyes while you 
choose it. And of course take turns—let 
her pick one and you find the one to match 
it. After that, match it with red_ things 
around the room, your dress. her socks, 4 
cushion, a flower in the wall paper, ete. 
You can use the names of the colors late! 
so the color materials reall} 
As you add 
more colors, you print the names of them 
on cards, and the child learns to recognize 
the printed name and match it with the 
I am sure that Jeanne, with her 


for lip reading, 


are in use for several years. 


color. 
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awareness of touch, would love the soft 
wool yarn. 

That same sensitiveness should start her 
off on lip reading. The vibrations of your 
lips, when speaking, against her little hand, 
may help her to recognize words, and will 
certainly make her curious to know what it 
is all about. It is well to begin lip reading 
with two words that look very different on 
the lips and that indicate two very different 
concrete objects which may be held and 
felt and looked at—‘‘a ball,” “a fish.” Let 
the ball be a soft rubber one, and the fish 
a bright colored celluloid object from the 
ten cent store. Once she gets the idea that 
things have names and people have names 
and animals have names, she will be more 
interested in looking at you to see what 
you say. Sit on a low chair, hold the ball 
up near your cheek and say “a ball.” Play 
ball with her. Do the same thing with the 
fish. Let her have it and hold it and feel 
it, Then hold it near your cheek and say, 
“a fish.” 


seem oblivious of all that you have been 


After several days when she will 


trying to do on previous days, she will 
suddenly, and with surprising ease, be able 
to pick out the object as you say its name. 
From two things, you can go on to three 
and four, adding a new one each day as 
she begins to understand what it is all 
about. Have frequent reviews to retain all 
the words in her lip reading memory. 

Two year old babies don’t care a lot for 
other children; I mean normally hearing 
two year olds, and that is what we must 
consider if we are to judge our deaf chil- 
dren adequately. My small son is two and 
a half and he’s only just beginning to be 
aware of other personalities than his own. 

I think you have mighty fine material to 
work with in that energetic little daughter 
of yours; and I see no reason why you 
won’t be eminently successful. One educa- 
tor of the deaf says that the fact that we 
have the courage to undertake such a job 
is a guarantee of success. (I'll leave that 
unqualified by my own misgivings con- 
cerning where angels fear to tread—!) 
And there is one thing sure—no matter to 
what school we send our children, the 
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school simply cant do it all. We must 
stand by. 

Johnita is off to town today to stay all 
night with her grandmother and grand- 
father and go to Sunday school. Two 
weeks ago she and Bert went; but Bert is 
home with the aftermath of a cold. So 
Nita wanted Grandmother to understand 
that no one was to go with her the one 
block to Sunday School. Oh dear, this 
faring forth into the world! I hope she 
gets alone all right. She has been “pro- 
moting”’ this ever since Wednesday. “Why 
do you want to go?” I asked. (“Why” is 
our latest question form.) “Because, be- 
School skate,” 


The children keep their roller 


cause and she 
blurted. 


skates at grandmother's. where there’s a 


Sunday 


sidewalk. 

“Slow up and talk,” I said. 

So she finally got it into sentences that 
passed muster, and pushed me to the phone 
No, it’s we 
mothers who lose sleep over the “who, what 

They go 
! 


thank goodness! 


to complete arrangements. 


and where.” 


kids 


ways 


on being normal 
Mrs. N.. I have al- 
read with interest and used as a 
measure, your accounts of Billy’s progress 
in the Votta Review. I have just hauled 
VoLTAs and 


‘a very present help.” and looked 


old re-read articles 


+ 


out my 
that are 
up some that I skipped over years ago be- 
cause | could not use the ideas then. 

My latest endeavor. for which I have col- 
lected pictures for a number of years, is a 
scrapbook of, shall we say, “Informative 
English.” In sentences which either Nita 
or I write, under appropriate pictures, we 
state that “A baby horse is a colt. A baby 
dog is a puppy. A baby deer is a fawn,” 
“Meat from cattle is beef. Meat from 
Meat from pigs is pork. 


etc. 
sheep is mutton. 
Bacon and ham are pork.” “Wave 
There are waves on the ocean. 
The woman will wave Mama’s hair. 


a noun. 
Wave—a 
verb. 
The little girl waves goodbye to Daddy.” 
Any puzzling thing brought to our atten- 
tion goes, hodge-podge. into this book. I 
enjoy it, anyway. 

Every morning. Miss Griffiths gives Nita 


(Continued on page 311) 
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By ELrrieDA SYLVESTER 


With Illustrations by the Author 


Quiz 6 
From “The Story of Lip Reading,” by Fred 
DeLand and Harriet Montague 
Pages 20 to 41 

1. What country 
is credited with hav- 
ing produced the 
first teacher of the 
deaf? 

2. In other coun- 
tries, no teacher of 
the deaf appeared 
until hundred 
years later. True—False. 

3. Pedro Ponce de Leon was a man of 
noble birth and of an illustrious family. 
True—False. 

4. He became a monk of the B—— 
order. 

5. Prior to this, he sought the Fountain 
of Youth in the New World. True—False. 

6. He left a written account of his work 

- is in the British Mu- 
was destroved or can be 
was copied by 





two 


which 
seum; mislaid: 
seen at the Volta Bureau; 
brother monks and dis- 
tributed freely. 

7. He taught “sons 
of great lords and of 





notable people,” two of 
the most famous being 
Don F and 
Don P——————- de 
V—_—_———_, brothers 





of the C——_——. of C—— 
8. A legal friend of Ponce de Leon’s 

who was also a relative of these two youths 

prepared a document to prove the — 

of the elder one. Sanity. Moral upright- 

Noble birth. Legal rights. 

9. This document was written in the 

at Ona in 1550. The author's 

name is L—_—_—-. 


ness. 


monastery 


| 


10. It is the oldest treatise on the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 


ll. Don F 


True—False. 

—— and Don P—— 
were able to speak, 
read, write, reckon and 
assist at Mass. They 
learned history and 
Latin. True—False. 

12. Don P— 
sang in the monastery 
services unassisted, 
keeping both time and 
tune. True—False. 
13. Such was L—————’s confidence | 

in Ponce de Leon’s ability, he expressed 

a firm conviction that “he who had so won- 

derfully made these two brothers to speak 

would also make them hear perfectly and 
fully as if they had been deaf.” | 

True—False. 











never 


14. A grand-nephew of these two fa 
mous brothers became deaf at the age of | 


two, Don L—————- de V——_ 


15. For several years the youth had atu: | 
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tor named C—————— who has been given 
credit for his remarkable progress. 
16. It is probable that J——— 
B— who lived in the 
household of Don 
L———_ also 
had a share in 
his education. 


17. Although 





Pa ———— 


J——-_——__ P 
wn tee sa ; 
was a busy man 
of affairs, serv- 
Mory! Did you ing at on and 
oe read « often away on 


ea ae commissions of 
state, it is likely 

that he recorded 

the methods used by C— - as well as 
his own methods of teaching. This record is 
the earliest text book on —————— that has 


come down to us. Language. Psychology. 
Articulation. Hereditary deafness. 
8. B and C each 


wrote a book on his own work and methods 
giving credit to each other and to Ponce 
de Leon. False. 

19. B - claimed that the Roman 
alphabet is pictorial of the position of the 
organs of speech, B for instance, represent- 
ing the closed position of the lips in form- 
This idea is generally ac- 


True 


ing the sound. 


cepted today by teachers of the deaf. 
True—False. 
20. Is it true that B————— (a) used 


a leather tongue to describe positions of 
speech, (b) understood sense training, (c) 
believed that hearing children should learn 
the phonetic values of letters rather than 
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learn the alphabet, (d) believed lip reading 
to be a natural art acquired only by atten- 
tion and not to be taught? 

21. Carrion taught many other nobles 
and princes with excellent results. True 
False. 

22. Both and Bonet claimed 
to have invented methods by which hear- 
ing children could be taught to read 


fifteen days or a month. True—False. 


Carrion 


23. The marvellous attainments of Don 
L—-—-- Sir K———— 
D——_-——— who met the youth and his in- 
structor when he himself was but twenty 
in the English suite at Madrid. 


were recorded by 


years old, 

24. Being impressed, he 
immediately set down an account of the 
abilities of Don Luis so that a true and 


exceedingly 


detailed account has come down to us. 
True—F alse. 

25. Six i a) ~s book, 
“Treatise on the Nature of Bodies.” in 


which he described the almost miraculous 
attainments of the young Spanish lord, 
made so great an impression on J 

B- — 
E nglish physi- 
that he be- 
enthu- 


an 


cian, 
came an 
siastic advocate 
of lip 
ascribed to it ex- 
aggerated 

bilities 
called it 

subtile art.” 


reading, 


possi- 





and 
“that 


worth whi le? 
T should Sau Tis! 


(Answers on page 315) 


Mother’s Day Prayer 


Dear God, I thank Thee for the sun, 
That warms the earth each day, 

For winter snow, and autumn fruit, 
And small bright flowers of May. 

I thank Thee for my happy days 
That follow one another, 

And for the one who always loves 
And cares for me—my mother. 


—The Teacher Across the Hall. 
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The Psychic Side of Deafness 


By Evaine Warp CocsweLi 


RE the deaf less philosophical about 
their misfortune than those who suf- 
fer from other forms of physical 

disability? Is there justification for the 
comment often heard that those with lost 
or impaired hearing are inclined to be 
morose, pessimistic, suspicious? It would 
be dificult to say, especially since all of us 
number among our acquaintances deaf or 
hard-of-hearing persons who seem to be 
cheerful and contented enough. Yet there 
is hardly any doubt that a discouragingly 
large number seem, on the contrary, to be 
unable to achieve a philosophical attitude. 


The Doghouse of Moral Blame 

I heard Dr. Karl Menninger several 
years ago, in a talk on the mental effects of 
deafness, express the hope that education 
will some day mean the training of the 
emotions as well as the intellect. In the 
meanwhile he felt that nothing didactic 
could be proposed with respect to this mat- 
ter of attitudes. and 
will,” he remarked, “‘and others cannot and 
will not.” A very humane as well as a 
very rational view to take, we feel; for it 


“Some can smile 


at least removes the unlucky individual 
from the doghouse of moral blame to which 
his family and his own common sense have 
consigned him. Yet the implication that 
the person himself can do little or nothing 
about it is rather hard to accept. It would 
seem that somewhere on the borderline be- 
tween those who can and do smile and 
those who cannot and will not there must 
be a few intelligent ones who could, with a 
little help on the part of others and a large 
effort on the part of themselves, learn to 
smile. Among these are the ones who right- 
ly refer their difficulty to its proper origin, 
They know 


that the fault is in themselves and not in 


1. e., their own personality. 


or their neighbors—that they 
But they do not 
Their diag- 


their stars 
are emotional underlings. 
know what to do about it. 
nosis is correct but they are ignorant of 
the treatment; and in the end, in only too 
many cases, they are likely to sink into a 
despondent, self-depreciatory attitude which 
effectually nullifies every attempt at self- 


help. 
A Friendly Attitude Toward Yourself 


This feeling of inferiority and of threat- 
ened insignificance is quite usual, not only 
in cases of hearing loss but in all cases 
where there is a loss or impairment of a 
faculty. It is a part of the process of ad- 
justment and rehabilitation, the next step, 
normally, being to develop new skills, adopt 
a philosophy suited to the changed condi- 
tion, and to proceed towards some form of 
achievement calculated to offset the threat- 
ened feeling of being laid on the shelf. But 
this useful mechanism of compensation 
does not work well if the feeling of inferi- 
ority is too overwhelming, for in this case 
all initiative is killed. The over-critical 
attitude is notorious for destroying effec- 
tive endeavor. Therefore, the type of per- 
son we are discussing would do well to 
adopt a more friendly and tolerant atti- 
tude towards himself. It is quite likely that 
he would do so if he were trying to help 
someone else solve a problem. In such an 
undertaking his first step would be to be- 
come better acquainted with that person, to 
study his capacities and his weaknesses, to 
take him as he actually is, in other words, 
and so try to bring out the best that is in 
him. This would be so elementary a pro- 
cedure that it might be almost insulting to 
the intelligence to suggest it. Yet the very 
person most likely to behave in this hu- 
mane and enlightened manner towards an- 
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other is the one who treats himself most 
harshly. 
with another is good sense in dealing with 


What is good sense in dealing 


oneself, 

It is extraordinarily hard for many per- 
sons to achieve the right balance between 
a just acceptance of responsibility for what 
has befallen them and an attitude of self- 
condemnation. At one extreme is the man 
who blames the world for his misfortunes 

and tells it so in no uncertain terms— 
and at the other is the wretched hypersensi- 
tive who doggedly accepts more than his 
share of responsibility, not only for his 
own evil but the world’s as well. and who 
spends his time and energies berating him- 
self, consciously or unconsciously, for be- 
Somewhere between lies the 
healthy attitude which, if it could be struck. 
would also be the happy one. 


ing inferior. 


Be Willing to Experiment 
In trying to achieve this desirable bal- 
ance one of the first requisites is a willing- 
Obviously the old 
ways will not do; new ones must be tried. 


ness to experiment. 


Coupled with this willingness to try another 
path besides the beaten one there should be 
a disposition to bargain with circumstance, 
a readiness to exchange one desired thing 
for another. Those who find it hard to 
adjust themselves to a physical handicap 
show a stubborn unwillingness with respect 
to this side of their difficulties. Their in- 
telligence may tell them that nobody in 
this imperfect world has everything, yet 
some stubborn, willful, ill-schooled tag-end 
of emotion persists in hoping that some- 
how an exception will be made in this 
It will not do, of 
course. All of us, normal and handicapped 
alike, must decide once for all what we 
want and on that basis proceed to make 
as good a trade with fate as we can. 


Decide What You Want 


This leads to a still more fundamental 
aspect of the matter of adjusting to and 
compensating for a disability. For strange 
as it may seem to the happy, efficient, psy- 
chologically sound minority, the majority 
of people—and not our unhappy deaf alone 


meritorious instance. 
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~actually do not know what they want of 
life. That is why a witty and penetrating 
critic of our times was able to state blandly 
without contradiction, in a book which 
sold into tens of thousands, that society 
consists of a vast majority of minors. Most 
people are like the inveterate bargain. 
hound who goes shopping without any 
clear idea of what she intends to buy. If 
she were compelled to state her purposes 
she would have to say, vaguely enough, 
that “she needs lots of things and hoped to 
find a bargain.” Out of a large number of 
needs, great and small, and of wants which 
range all the way from vaporous wishing to 
dire hunger, such a person has not the skill 
to range them in order of their importance, 
In this undertaking there are some clues 
which it might be profitable to follow. 
Interest is such a clue. 


Nothing is commoner than for the per- 
son who is losing his hearing to be ae- 
cused of inattentiveness. “You can hear 
when you want to hear,” his family say 
slyly. And there is truth in this. It is 
true in the same way that the lame go 
places when they want to be there. It does 
not necessarily follow, however. that the 
lame man will be seen everywhere that the 
able-bodied go. He gets to the ball-game, 
but cannot quite make it to the theater be- 
cause “it is too tiring.” Which means of 
course that he loves the drama of the ball- 
game but does not feel much interest in that 
Something like this 


may take place with the hard-of-hearing. 


enacted on the stage. 


They learn unconsciously to shut out those 
things in which they feel no interest or 
concern, thus conserving their energy for 
what they want or need to hear. The act 
of listening puts a certain strain on the 
nerves, so that in time the question natural- 
ly arises,—though it may not be a con- 
scious one—“is it worth while?” 

What is worth while? What class of 
experience naturally attracts interest and 
attention? What do I want most to hear? 
Answers to these questions may furnish 
some valuable hints as to what a person 
can do and be. The ancient wisdom “Know 
Thyself” which is so desirable for every: 
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one, becomes imperative for one who has 
suffered the loss of a faculty. He must 
make the most of his resources—and our 
latent resources have a way of remaining 
latent unless we give them assiduous en- 
couragement. 

The point is to discover and acknowledge 
what the true state of affairs is in the 
depths of the mind; not what the sur- 
face mind thinks should be or wishes might 
be the not 
what friends and 
family expect, but 
what the inner im- 


To 


Case; 


interest and lack 


What the victim of the infirmity can do 
is to take pains to avoid that mental deaf- 
ness which results from melancholy, lack of 
of 
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periment has been adopted nothing is ever 
quite so hard nor ever seems so pointless 
as before. 

It is said that hearing, like hair, once lost 
can And this is 
doubt true in the physiological sense. Yet 
how much of faulty hearing in any given 
case is and how much 
psychological is often hard to tell. Cer- 
happens that with im- 
provement psy- 
chological condi- 
tions an actual im- 


never be restored. no 


physiological 


tainly, it an 


in 


petus demands. 
declare himself as 
himself, for better 
for to 
know what at heart 
he holds worth while 
and what seems to 


or worse; 


With the same patience and tolerance which 
he would use towards others, he can study 
himself and be himself and find that to do 
which he really enjoys. And what his friends 
and family can do is to encourage him and 
give him that lift of the spirit which he 
needs to keep him moving from one en- 
deavor to the next until he develops sufficient 


provement in the 
stimulating activity. hearing seems to 
take place. And it 


is often noted that 
a mentally alert per- 
son with a badly im- 
paired hearing ap- 
paratus knows bet- 
ter what is going on 


him valueless; to ac- 
knowledge what part 
of his activity is pursued “because every- 
body does it,” and what part because he en- 
joys it, this is the most ordinary wisdom. 
Now too is the time, if ever, to disavow 
allegiance to mere conformity unless he 
or more often she—finds health in 
formity; for there are such, like the French- 
woman who, being accused of artificiality, 
replied that she would not be natural if 
she were not artificial. 


con- 


Hope and Courage are Powerful 
Resuscitators 
Tastes and preferences thus acknowl- 
edged have a vitalizing effect, and will, as 
A subtle 
which 


we say, “bring a person out.” 
takes 
brings the feelings more nearly into line 


alteration somehow place 
with the conscious philosophy. Those pow- 
erful resuscitators, hope and courage, too, 
carry a group of healthful little adjuvants 
in their train, so that a natural sequence of 
minor benefits often follow. New inter- 
ests, newly attempted skills build up confi- 
dence; the effort of learning lip reading 
which has perhaps been deferred, may now 
become possible. Or a mechanical aid may 
be tried out. Once the disposition to ex- 


resourcefulness to go alone. 


than another whose 
ears may be only 
slightly deaf but whose mind, if the expres- 
sion may be used, is definitely so. 


A Psychic Amelioration 


The suggestion then is that while the 
usual forms of ameliorating hearing im- 
pairment—lip reading and hearing devices 
—are certainly valuable, there is a more 
fundamental method of approaching the 
matter, a psychic amelioration which pays 
very rich returns not only in hearing but in 
living. What the victim of the infirmity 
can do is to take pains to avoid that mental 
deafness which results from melancholy, 
lack of interest and lack of stimulating ac- 
tivity. With the same patience and toler- 
ance which he would use towards others, 
he can study himself and be himself and 
find that to do which he really enjoys. And 
what his friends and family can do is to en- 
courage him and give him that lift of the 
spirit which he needs to keep him moving 
from one endeavor to the next until he de- 
velops sufficient resourcefulness to go alone. 
No special consideration is called for; only 
a comprehension of what he is undertaking 
and why he undertakes it, and a little hon- 
est praise when it is due. 
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How Deaf is Deaf? 


By SAUL KESSLER 


HE current state of world affairs may 
bring us to the mobilization of our 
power in 
or fight one. Should the Congress vote 
another Draft Act as in the last war, all 
able-bodied men of certain ages would have 
to register and be examined physically and 
if passed, finally mustered into the army. 
In the World War, the thousands of doc- 
tors who were assigned to draft boards 
had nothing to guide them in drawing the 
dividing line between the slightly deafened 
individual and one with a major hearing 
impairment. 
which the halt and the 
blind can be spotted, simplified matters for 
the doctors who were out to catch malinger- 


But 


deafness was something else again, and 


The ease with 


ers who did not want to be drafted. 


deliberate faking of this handicap was 
much more difficult to detect. Quite often 
the hard-working doctors would put that 
stigma on a deafened person and permit a 
faker to escape enlistment. 

The failure to grade the degree of im- 
pairment of hearing led to many misunder- 
standings and much embarrassment. The 
record cards under “Hearing” had just 
two divisions. 

(A )—Normal 
(B)—-Deaf 

Thus if one was under examination, one 
was either deaf or not deaf! 

When America entered the war, I tried 
to enlist. but was turned down because of 
impaired hearing. Later I registered for 
the draft, waiving exemption. During my 
physical examination, I told the draft 
board doctor of my sub-normal hearing. 
The doctor (who should have known bet- 
ter) checked the “Deaf” bracket under 
“Hearing” and added “C.F.M.” which I 
later discovered meant “Check for malin- 
gering.” 

Since I had waived exemption, and had 
no cause to malinger, and was, in fact, 
anxious to enter the army, the absurdity of 


an effort to forestall a war 
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AN ELECTRIC BUZZER WAS PLACED IN MY 
EAR AND I WAS TOLD TO READ ALOUD THE 
HEADLINES OF A NEWSPAPER 


this action will be readily apparent. At 
that time, however, I was innocent of what 
was in store for me. 

A week later, I appeared at Bellevue Hos- 
pital in New York and was ushered into a 
room where five doctors and two nurses 
were busily at work, trying to separate 
regrettably deafened people from those who 
had acquired deafness by simply refusing 
to hear. 

There were tuning forks and other noise- 
making gadgets, such as bells, alarm clocks, 
watches, etc. These were used in different 
experiments to gauge the hearing or lack 
of hearing of the people under examina- 
tion. For the end of the inquisition, a sup- 
posedly infallible test was given. This con- 
sisted of an electric buzzer that was placed 
in my ears. I was then told to read aloud 
the headlines of a newspaper. 

As is well known, any loud noise, when 
one is speaking, will unconsciously make 
the speaker raise his voice. How often 
does one find oneself almost shrieking, 
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when speaking to a companion above the 
roar of the subway or other noisy environ- 
ment ? 

The logic of this test was, that if I 
raised my voice when the buzzer was ring- 
ing, | was not deaf, and therefore a ma- 
lingerer. Since I was only hard of hear- 
ing, | certainly heard that buzzer and read 
by headlines louder. Thus that board of 
medical examiners did some rapid conclu- 
sion-jumping, and labeled me “malingerer.” 

Then it was that I went into action and 
pointed out first, that I had no reason to 
malinger since | was willing and anxious to 
be drafted. Second, that even deafened 
people hear sounds and react to them and 
that I was hard of hearing. 

“But the card doesn't have anything 
about ‘hard of hearing,’ said one learned 
doctor. “Either you are deaf or not deaf. 
Which are you?” 
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It was at that point that I saw red and 
undertook to lecture these experts on the 
topic, “How Deaf is Deaf?” I asked them 
if people like three of the doctors, who 
wore spectacles, were blind? I emphasized 
that the degree of impairment from normal 
hearing should be the deciding factor in 
classifying people. Since that was before 
the day of the audiometer they simply had 
to take the results of the tests and draw 
their own conclusions. In my case. the 
waiving of exemption clinched my argu- 
ment and freed me of the stigma. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that 
it seems to me the Leagues for the Hard of 
Hearing, the specialists, and the clinics 
can do much to prevent a recurrence of this 
situation, by grading the degree of hearing 
impairment and certifying to the facts ac- 
cording to audiometer tests. if proof of 
deafness is required. 


The Purpose Behind Physical Tests 


A Discussion of Mr. Kessler’s Paper 


By Gorpon Berry, M.D. 


HE Editor has invited my comment 

on the article “How Deaf is Deaf” 

where the author repeats his unfor- 
tunate experiences when a volunteer for 
military service in the World War. 

One difficulty Mr. Kessler and his exam- 
ining physicians encountered is suggested 
in his title. What do we mean when we 
say “deaf”? When some use the term they 
mean totally deaf. This is incorrect. Deaf- 
ness may be either partial or total. To 
differentiate more accurately, the term 
“hard of hearing” is used by many. But 
here again there may be confusion, for 
those with a hearing impairment are likely 
to keep on calling themselves “hard of 
hearing.” no matter how profound the im- 
pairment becomes. The 1917 army usage 
listed gradations of deafness. It consid- 
ered that the normal ear should hear low 
conversation at twenty feet, or 20/20. If 
instead, the tested ear could hear but five 


feet, the hearing capacity was listed as 
5/20. 

As against the author’s embarrassment 
in getting in because of deafness, I recall 
vividly the tragedy of over one hundred 
fine lads under my care at Cape May who 
had a hard time to get out for the same 
They had entered the Army pre- 
sumably with normal hearing, and had par- 
tially or totally lost this hearing while in 
service. The far-sighted officers who had 
charge of this type of disability insisted on 
the following measures: that before dis- 
charge, otologists should do all they could 
to restore the maximum amount of hear- 
ing; that Miss Enfield Joiner and her de- 
voted group of expert lip reading teachers 
should re-habilitate these men so that they 
could converse with and enjoy their fel- 


reason. 


lows; that where possible they be taught and 


encouraged into a trade where their physi- 
cal handicap would trouble the least; and 
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that they be given a reasonable and regu- 
lar financial return to make up for their 
economic disability. The end result, in 
several instances at least, was that the deaf- 
ened soldier commanded a higher income, 
and was of more value to his community 
than he was with his normal hearing be- 
fore he entered service. What a splendid 
chapter that was in the long and unhappy 


story! 


All this was at government expense. 
But the poor soldier, on whom an unkindly 
fate had dealt so crushing a blow, wanted 
only to hurry home. 

Do Mr. Kessler and the readers of his 
article realize the broader purpose of the 
tests the 1917 recruit had to undergo? The 
first purpose naturally was to assure to the 
Army a sound and eflicient soldier. But 
there were two other reasons which will be 
emphasized still more if we ever enter an- 
other war. The second was to discover and 
accept good men with a mild physical 
handicap and so place them that they could 
render efficient and needed military service, 
thus setting free for combat service more 
men with perfect physiques. These two 
reasons were to protect the government. 
The third was to protect the individual 
against the hazards of his mild infirmity. 
For instance, the rigors of military service 
were more likely to make a soldier deaf if 
he already had some ear trouble. When we 
questioned our one hundred odd deafened 
soldiers, we found them to have had a rela- 
tively high incidence of ear trouble on ad- 
mission to service. They slipped by the ex- 
amining board and thought they were 
clever. But those with a recurring dis- 
charging ear got worse in the mud and ex- 
posure of trench warfare, and those with 
slight perception deafness were more likely 
to lose what hearing they had when ex- 
posed to the extreme noise of gun fire and 
bursting shells. Thus the loyal soldier who 
said nothing of his mild ear trouble and 
joined-up with self-sacrificing patriotism, 
proved a liability to the government and a 
tragedy to himself; and when he finally 
found himself in our school for lip reading 
was a broken and unhappy man. That his 
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devoted teachers were able to restore his 
optimism and his courage and discharge 
him a useful and cheerful citizen was the 
one bright part in the sad tale. 

This brings me to the constructive pro- 
gram that our author suggests. The World 
War experience pointed the way. Otolo- 
gists, and lip reading teachers, and leagues 
for the hard of hearing have been working 
earnestly and continuously toward a clearer 
and wider knowledge of deafness. Makers 
of audiometers and hearing aids are per- 
fecting precision instruments for the speedy 
and accurate testing of hearing. The Army 
authorities and our legislators are far more 
aware than formerly as to how best to use 
our man power in a nation-wide struggle 
of such intensity as to require the applica- 
tion of all our resources. 

The soldier in battle needs good health 
and strength. He should have no physical 
handicaps. But this soldier needs many 
other persons to train him, equip him, 
transport him to the front, keep him sup- 
plied with food, clothing, ammunition and 
other facilities. And if he is sick or 
wounded, he must be brought back and 
taken care of. All these varied supporting 
functions are essential. In football only 
one man carries the ball, while ten others 
are needed to make that one effective. The 
Army now realizes that many in this team 
may have some physical handicap and still 
be useful. The tests in the next war wil 


‘not be made to keep the applicant out, but 


rather to discover in which field of service 
he will be most effective. Such a cataclysm 
will draft all our man power. Women too 
will be called in. Civilian as well as mili- 
tary activities will be regimented. Only 
the selected few will ever reach the front 
line. In this scheme there will be need for 
special skills irrespective of whether the 
desired expert is well, or lame or halt ot 
blind. All can help. the hard of hearing 
among them. 

But we who served once wish no more of 
war. Rather let us prayerfully so apply 
these skills now, in peace, that war and 
all its horrors need never be, at least in 
our fair land. 
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Administration of 6-A Audiometer Tests to 
Kindergarten and First Grade Children 


By Jack C. Cotton, Pu.D., Director, AnD JAYNE HALL, Assistant 


The 4-A Test and the 6-A Test 


liable audiometer tests cannot be given 

to children in the first few grades. 
Certainly, the widely used 4A Western Elec- 
tric audiometer is practically useless with 
children who cannot write the numbers 
which they hear spoken in their head- 
phones. The 2A or 6A Western Electric 
audiometers which produce pure tones of 
variable pitch and loudness are still more 
complicated, and hence are often thought 
to be even less well adapted to the testing 
of young children. 


[ IS rather commonly thought that re- 


We have found, however, that most of 
the difficulties in administering 6A audiom- 
eter tests to children are avoidable if the 
test is adapted mechanically to young chil- 
dren and the testing procedure made more 
interesting and less tiring for them. In 
my revision of her minor research problem 
report, Miss Hall discusses these improve- 
ments, 

The differences between the number- 
calling 4A test and the frequency-spectrum 
6A test need to be more widely understood 
and taken into account by educators. As 
long pointed out by my former teacher. Dr. 
G. Oscar Russell of Ohio State University, 
the injustice in the widely used 4A test 
comes to those children with high frequency 
hearing losses. Because of their normal 
hearing of lower frequencies (those below 
3500 cycles per second), they can and do 
equal the results of normal children in the 
4A test. This is because the 4A test in- 
volves only ten familiar words, the names 
of the integers. For understanding these 
words, absence of high-frequency S-like 
sounds is not important, nor is that ab- 
sence detected. Yet the absence of these 
high frequency sounds in a child’s hearing 
greatly handicaps him in understanding the 


less familiar words which are constantly 
arising in the class-room. The teacher who 
knows that such a child passed normally on 
the 4A hearing test very naturally assumes 
that his hearing is normal. She assumes that 
any learning difficulties in that child are not 
due to hearing loss but probably to sub- 
normal mentality. The need should be 
apparent for a 6A audiometer check for 
those children whose hearing seems normal 
as tested by the 4A audiometer but who are 
still backward in schoolwork. Before such 
an additional test is given it cannot be as- 
sumed that defective hearing is ruled out 
as a contributing factor in the retardation 
observed. 


—J.C.C. 
Accessory Equipment Utilized 


Under Dr. Cotton’s supervision during 
the past quarter I have studied the prob- 
lems involved in administering 6A Western 
Electric audiometer tests to children of 
kindergarten and first grade ages. This 
has involved the design and construction 
of accessory equipment which better adapts 
the test to children, and also the discovery, 
through experience, of certain testing pro- 
cedures of value. 

Consider the usual audiometer test: di- 
rectly across from the operator and audiom- 
eter sits the subject in a straight back chair 
of standard size. For children, it was ob- 
vious that something had to be done about 
that chair. Children became tired quickly 
from holding themselves erect, feet dan- 
gling in mid-air. They had to strain to see 
the signal lamp which is mounted in the 
top of the 6A audiometer. The audiometer 
response button which controls the signal 
light is large and awkward for a small child 
to hold and manipuiate with one hand. The 
audiometer receiver becomes a burden for 


a child to hold to his ear. 
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To overcome these mechanical difficul- 
ties, a child’s chair was used, together with 
the small, specially constructed table pic- 
tured in the accompanying illustration. This 
has a sloping top upon which the child may 
rest his arms. This practically eliminates 
the fatigue involved in holding the receiver 
to his ear. The height of the table was 
made to suit the age of the children being 
tested. A push-button was screwed near 
the center of the table-top. This is used 
instead of the regular response button sup- 
plied with the audiometer. The spring on 
this button was weakened so that very little 
finger pressure is required to operate it. 

\ prop made from a piece of 2” x 4” lum- 
ber and strap iron is used as shown in the 
cut to tilt the audiometer so that the oper- 
ator can look squarely at the dials without 
stooping. This eliminates the errors of 
parallax which may be considerable at the 
lower frequencies. 


Testing Technic Improved 


In an attempt to direct the child’s atten- 
tion away from the machine and operator 
and to add a touch of interest to the whole 
procedure, we dispensed altogether with the 
regular signal response light, substituting a 
pup with a shiny nose—shining when the 
child pushes his button. A toy Airedale dog 
was split open in front and a red jewel 
pilot light substituted for his black nose, 
with wires down his front legs. The dog 
was sewed up again and mounted on a one 
inch thick base-board. This shiny-nosed 
dog is purposely placed away from the 
audiometer so that the operator can watch 
the child without being watched in turn. 
Assurance that one is obtaining a maximum 
degree of attention for short intervals re- 
quires careful observation. A second light 
not visible to the child, was mounted on the 
front of the little table where it can be 
readily seen by the audiometer operator. 
This light is well within the operator’s 
peripheral vision while the child tested is 
being observed. 

With these mechanical refinements in the 
equipment completed, we began improving 
our testing technic, taking account partic- 
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6A AUDIOMETER TEST IN PROGRESS 


The child is holding the audiometer receiver to his right 
ear while resting his elbow on the small table. He 
pushes the button in the center of this table when he 


hears a sound in his receiver. This turns on a red 
light in the dog’s nose (on the window-sill) and a signal 
light on the front edge of his table. The audiometer 
operator observes this second light while keeping a 
watchful eye on her subject. The light in the dog’s 
nose lets the child know he has pushed his button hard 
enough and furnishes a fascinating center of interest. 


ularly of the short attention span in young 
children. A child’s attention span may 
average fifteen or twenty minutes in length 
in some activities, but certainly not in av- 
diometric tests. Even though our testing 
room is fairly sound-proof, noises from 
outside sometimes get in, distracting the 
attention of our young subjects. Aside from 
this factor (to be eliminated in a sound- 
proof hearing test room to be built soon) 
one must consider the unpredictable mental 
upsets of emotional or physical origin. 
With the steady concentration required in 
hearing tests. I would estimate these chil: 
dren’s attention span to be from thirty see: 
onds to two or three minutes. 

As in many other connections, variety is 
the key to successful testing. When any 
sign of uneasiness or fidgeting occurs, there 
must be a ready adjustment to recapture 
the child’s attention. Variation in the pitch 
of the audiometer tone offers one excellent 


(Continued on page 312) 
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School 


By Rutu 


HE picture on page 294 represents a 

typical lip reading class for adults, 

complete to the Venetian blinds and 
American flag. Ages of the pupils range 
from 19 to 63. The pupils standing in front 
of the class are reading from cards on 
which a group exercise is printed. 

Since it is quite obvious that / before a 
vowel is being presented, an outline of that 
lesson and the form in which it was pre- 
sented will be given. Before the pupils 
arrive the teacher has prepared the black- 
board to look like this: 

| before a vowel 

We see the tip of the tongue raised to 
the roof of the mouth. 

Words for phrase practice: 

let life look 

Since this is an intermediate class, very 

little time was spent on demonstrating the 


movement. Practice began thus:—teacher 
reads : 

(Read down) 

let life look 

let go life buoy look out 

let in life boat look up 

let out life guard look away 

let up life belt look about 
don’t let long life he looks 
won't let short life clouds look 
has let no life times look 
will let hard life that looks 
never let daily life kind looks 
let alone lifeless look down 

let fly life-size look hack 

let off lifelong look at 

let loose lifetime look forth 

let on lifelike look through 


look daggers 

look black 

look in the face 

look behind the 
door 

look at the stars 


unusual life 
interesting life 
busy life 
useful life 


immortal life 


house to let 
farm to let 
room to let 
store to let 
building to let 


life insurance 
life interest 
life giving 

life everlasting 
life annuity 


let me think 
et me see 

let me hope 
let me ask 
let me know 
without let or hindrance 

when the storm lets up 

“Let the rest of the world go by.” 


gloomy look 
bad look 
proud look 
defiant look 
pleasant look 
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Nights 


BARTLETT 
let’s walk life of the party Lot’s wife turned 
let’s drive life of the policy and looked 
let’s play he gave his life’s back 


blood 


lost his life at sea 


let’s eat 


; where have you 
let’s stop 


looked? 


“Lives of great men all remind us.” 
Are you looking for me? 
Look it up in the dictionary. 


The pupils repeat, or come forward and 
write, if the phrase is difficult and not un- 
derstood by more than one or two. The 
teacher, of course, puts the phrase into a 
sentence if necessary. 

The following sentences are then read 
either by the teacher or by a pupil. The 
one who understands comes forward, re- 
peats the sentence and writes the lesson 
word on the board. (The word which goes 
on the board is underlined. ) 

Let’s play leap-frog. 

Put these figures in your ledger. 

She /et the cat out of the bag that time. 

She gave me a red lacquered box for 
Christmas. 

The lecture was very dry and uninterest- 
ing. 

The landlord gave them a new lease. 

The book is bound in limp leather. 

He was a lieutenant in the World War. 

We think the baby is left-handed. 

She served ice cream and lady-fingers 
and coffee. 

He was the laughing-stock of the party. 

Are you sure she is of legal age? 

She comes from a long-lived family. 

We attended a lyceum lecture last night. 

Did you visit Westminster Abbey when 
you were in London? 

He’s a lady-killer. 

I am very fond of Limburger cheese. 

Mother had to have her finger lanced. 

How long have you been in this location? 

She seems so lonely and sad. 

What have you lost? 

The ship is to be launched tomorrow 
afternoon. 

That is the very least we can do. 
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AN EVENING CLASS IN LIP READING IN SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA. THE INSTRUCTOR, MISS 
RUTH BARTLETT, IS THE FIRST TO THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE AMONG THOSE STANDING 


Has your league changed its name to 
“society 2?” 

We are going to Long Beach this after- 
noon. 

He attended the American Legion Con- 
vention in Chicago. 

He sued the newspaper for Jibel. 


Homophenes 

Homophenous words always employ the 
lesson movement. 

The lacquer on this box is worn off. 

My purse is lanker than yours. 

The sun 
languor. 

He was always a lagger about his work. 

Little Boy Blue come blow your horn. 

The name of the building was carved on 
the lintel. 

They allowed him to languish in jail for 
a week. 

Do you speak a foreign language? 

The shadows of the trees form a lacy 
pattern. 

I am feeling so lazy today. 


was so warm we all felt a 


During recess the teacher prepares the 
board thus :— 


listen lady lunch 
language late light 
land lounge lost 


The picture shown here was taken in- 
mediately after recess. Four pupils were 
asked _ to forward and read from 
printed cards, each of which bore one sen- 
tence about each word above . . . this gives 
practice in seeing the same word on four 


come 


types of mouths. 


First Pupil:—1l. Listen! I hear some- 


thing. 
2nd Pupil: 
Andy? 


3rd Pupil:—1. I always listen to KFI at 


1. Do you listen to Amos ’h 


ij o'clock. 


4th Pupil:—1. “Listen, my children, and 
you shall hear.” 

After the first four pupils have read 
three times each, another group is called 
forward to read the next group of sentences. 


A. 


1. Listen! I hear something. 
2. Have you ever tried to learn a for 
eign language? 
3. I think the baby has gone to the 
Land of Nod. 


1. A lady came to see you this after 
noon. 
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Mme ee 


ho 


I was late this morning. 
I'll meet you in the ladies’ lounge. 


Where shall we have lunch? 
Please turn out the light. 
She lost her purse at the show last 
night. 

B. 
Do you listen to Amos ’n Andy? 
Spanish is a very beautiful language. 
India is called the Land of Regrets. 


The lady did not give me her name. 
I haven't seen her lately. 
The lounge is on the mezzanine floor. 


Let’s have a light lunch. 

Is there enough light in here for 
you? 

She just feels lost without a car. 


C. 
| always listen to KFI at 7 o'clock. 
English is the most difficult language 
to learn. 
Norway is the Land of the Midnight 
Sun. 


She is a Lady-in-Waiting to Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Is it too late to change your plans? 
No smoking allowed in this lounge. 


We are going to take a picnic lunch 
and spend the day. 

The street lights are turned off at 12 
midnight. 

I have lost my driver’s license. 


D. 


“Listen, my children, and you shall 
hear.” 

We speak the same language. 

The Land of a Thousand Lakes is 
Finland. 


You and your lady are invited to the 
party. 

It is very late, we must go home. 
Let’s lounge around and be lazy. 


This tea-room serves a 65c lunch. 
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2. You are as light as a feather. 
3. We were lost in the fog for an hour. 


After the word “Life” has been written 
on the blackboard ask pupils for quotations 
about life. The teacher has a few up her 
sleeve to help out. 

1. Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the 
first was made. 
—Robert Browning. 
2. Life is real, life is earnest. 
Longfellow. 
3. My only regret is that I have but one 
life to give to my country. 
—Nathan Hale. 

4. Into each life some rain must fall. 

—Longfellow. 
5. I will love thee still my dear 

While the sands of life shall run. 
—Robert Burns. 

6. So it was when my life began; 
So it is now, when I’m a man. 

—W hittier. 
Life is what we make it. 


Marcus Aurelius. 


an 
ve 


While there’s life, there’s hope. 
John Gay. 
9. Life is but a walking shadow 
A poor player struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage. 
—Shakespeare. 
10. Throw out the life-line. 
Old hymn. 
ll. Life begins at forty. 
Walter Pitkin. 
12. The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn 
Good and ill together. 
Shakespeare. 
13. Life is short; art is long. 
Hippocrates. 
The teacher looks at the clock and sees 
that the hour is waxing late. She says 
“Let’s Leave with a Laugh.” 


Man wants but little here below 
Just a pipe and a bed of ease 

But woman, bless her little heart— 
Wants everything she sees. 
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Open the Window and Find Your Job! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ETTY KINNEY and Fred Bishop 

went out to Springdale in the after- 

noon to help Mrs. Franklin Hunt 
with the arrangements for the Chapter’s 
card party, to be held at the Hunt suburban 
home that evening. 

“Why Trudie, you've had the place all 
dolled up since I was out here last month,” 
cried Betty, admiringly. 

“If you weve had the house 
painted, you're mistaken,” said Mrs. Hunt. 


mean 


“We really have been planning just that, 
but the Budget said ‘NO!’ And then along 
came Jim Wending, our Springdale man- 
of-all-work, to tell us that he’d read some 
where that house fronts like this could be 
washed with soap and water. Could he try 
it? He could. and did, and what you ad- 
mire is the result of one day’s work by Jim 
and an expenditure of $7.00 by us. Jim 
said $7.00 was the price charged by the 
man in the newspaper article.” 

“I saw that article in the paper,” de- 
clared Fred. “It was about people who 
make their own jobs.” 

“You saw it in my scrapbook at the 
office,” contradicted Betty. “Don't you re- 

it also told about the man who 
makes a comfortable living merely painting 
over house numbers with phosphorous 


member 


paint—so that they can be seen clearly at 
night.” 

“You're right,” admitted Fred. He turned 
to Mrs. Hunt. “A whole lot of my knowl- 
edge of employment problems comes out 
of her scrapbook. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the phosphorous paint artist 
overlooked an opportunity for additional 
work—I mean that he could have done 
ordinary house number lettering too. If 
he couldn’t make the figures freehand, it’s 
easy to make stencils by cutting up large 
calendars or posters—pasting the figures 
on cardboard and cutting them out with a 
penknife.” 

“I wonder if they couldn’t use decal- 


comanias,” said Betty, thoughtfully. “They 
are figures or pictures on paper that can 
be purchased at most paint stores at small 
cost—easily transferred to glass, automo- 
biles and the like. That ought to be a job 
in itself Did your 
man-of-all-work do over your house num- 
bers or suggest anything like the decal- 
comania idea?” 

“No,” laughed Mrs. Hunt. “He merely 
washed the face of the house.” 

“I’m disappointed in him,” declared 
Betty. “I was beginning to think that he 
might make a good ‘Window Opener’ for 
me.” 

“What does she mean by ‘Window Open- 
er?” Mrs. Hunt inquired of Fred as they 
went on into the house, Betty following 
some distance behind them and still con- 
sidering the appearance of the house front. 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” admitted Fred. 
“She doesn’t consult me about such things 
—unless you interpret consult as Ambrose 
Bierce did: ‘To seek another’s approval of 
Find out 
what she’s talking about and let me know 
so that I can look intelligent when she 
brings the matter up—if ever.” 

_ “What in the world are you grumbling 
about?” demanded Betty, looking over to- 
ward them from the doorway. 

“He wants to know all about your ‘Win- 


dow Opener,’ ” explained Mrs. Hunt. “You 
9 


decalcomania worker! 


a course already decided on.’ 


know how curious men are! 

“It’s something I read,” Betty told them. 
“The old story of the man who had been 
confined for years in a dungeon. One day 
a happy thought came to him: He opened 
the window and climbed out! The writer 
who retold the story said that jobs are a 
good bit like that—we can’t see that the 
window to a good income may often be 
opened by a slight push. The unemployed 
person seldom thinks to look for something 
he could do for himself; he wants to find 
an employer who will guarantee him a sal: 
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ary and take a chance on making a profit 
from his work. The average person does 
dodge responsibility.” 

“Dodge?” put in Fred. “You bet! As a 
newspaper columnist said of a mine strike: 
The owners seek to put the onus on the 
miners; while the miners want to put the 
minus on the owners.” 

“Isn’t he clever?” said Betty, smiling sig- 
nificantly at Mrs. Hunt. “He keeps his mind 
right on the subject. We just won't pay 
any attention to him, and while he’s mov- 
ing the piano over into that corner, I'll tell 
you all about it. You see,” she continued, 
as she and Mrs. Hunt seated themselves on 
the davenport and watched Fred’s struggles 
with the piano—not a spinet but an old 
fashioned type weighing several tons, “our 
problem quite frequently is not an actual 
lack of jobs but an inability to see them. 
I thought maybe we could find some one 
like your Jim Wending, who seems able to 
find plenty of things to do, to point out jobs 
for our unskilled people.” 

“T see,” nodded Mrs. Hunt. 

“An unemployed person should look 
about in his own neighborhood to see what 
needs to be done—especially those things 
people would rather pay some one else to 
Or see jobs like 
your house washing that the average person 
doesn’t think of doing himself.” 

“That’s true; Franklin would have done 
that job himself if he had known it was 
practicable.” admitted Mrs. Hunt. “But 
when Jim Wending suggested it—and for 
only $7.00—we just told him to go ahead.” 

“There are so many jobs like that,” in- 
sisted 


do than do themselves. 


jetty. “Of course, right now I’m 
thinking only of our untrained people 
who need work to pay for food and cloth- 
ing. They are willing to do these simple 
tasks, but most of them don’t know how to 
look for work. Why, I’ve recently heard of 
a man who made a good living going 
around to the moving van people and get- 
ting the names and addresses of persons 
about to move. He then got the job of 
washing windows, cleaning rugs, and help- 
ing with other things the movers do not 
look after.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Fred, who had given 
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up on the piano temporarily, and moved 
over to join in the conversation, “wouldn’t 
I have welcomed such a man the last time 
I moved—or any time that we have 
moved!” 

“A good many people—I mean a good 
many men—feel that way about it,” agreed 
Betty. “In fact I understand that this man 
now has a regular job with one of the trans- 
fer companies. They are going to adver- 
tise his help as part of their service.” 

“Why, they'll get all the moving work 
in Stamford!” cried Mrs. Hunt. “Why in 
the world hasn’t some moving van company 
thought of that before?” 

“Well, you see what I have in mind,” 
said Betty. “I thought we could use Mrs. 
Bigelow’s Christmas Club check—it was for 
$200, you remember, and she is willing to 
let us spend it for anything we wish—to 
guarantee at first the salary of such a ‘Win- 
dow Opener.’ He would need put in part 
time only, I think—just pointing out jobs 
and getting people started. If it works 
we'd pay him by commissions afterwards. 
That might be better even at the start, to 
encourage him to hunt for more jobs for 


us! 


He could still go on with his own 
work.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” acknowledged 
Mrs. Hunt. “Men like Jim Wending don't 
want to be tied down to a regular job, but 
being a sort of social welfare worker. su 


And 


I know. because he’s 


perviser, might appeal to his vanity. 
he can find work! 
always busy. I don’t know whether he 
keeps it up or not, but he used to earn a 
good bit just working on parked auto- 
mobiles—washing them and looking after 
other things that are not important enough 
to lead the car owner to take his machine 
to a garage—and too messy for him to be 
eager to do himself. Yes, and looking after 
though I guess the oil heaters 
have with that work.” She 
paused, embarrassed, as a thought came to 


furnaces 
interfered 


her. “You know,” she confessed, “I’m posi- 
tively ashamed that I never thought of it 
before—but I’ve been standing in front of 
one of those windows, too, without attempt- 
ing to open it. Yes, I’ve seen all along that 


(Continued on page 316) 
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The Hearing Aid Situation 


Instrumental Aids for Defective Hearing, 
By Phyllis M. Tookey Kerridge. Included 
in Vol. V of Reports on Progress in Phys- 
ics, published by the Physical Society, 
Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, Lon- 
don S.W.7. Price 20s. 

Each year the Physical Society of Lon- 
don issues a volume of Reports on Prog- 
ress Physics—summaries of recent de- 
velopments in the different branches of the 
subject. This year’s Reports include a sec- 
tion by Dr. Phyllis M. Tookey Kerridge on 
“Instrumental Aids for Defective Hearing.” 
Dr. Kerridge mentions the handicap under 
which both medical men and_ physicists 
have been working through insuflicient in- 
formation on each other's fields. This pa- 
per is. of course, written for physicists. and 
“more particulars of the ear are given than 
can be obtained readily from physical text- 
books.” 

An excellent summary is given on the 
auditory mechanism, the effect of sound on 
the ear, and the nervous pathway in health 
and disease. Dr. Kerridge discusses de- 
fects in the conduction of sound to the in- 
ner ear and in the reception of sound. In 
the latter case, she draws attention to the 
fact that inner ear perception deafness is 
sometimes called nerve deafness. This cre- 
ates an unfortunate ambiguity, as the out- 
look with regard to hearing aids differs in 


the two cases. When the nerve is really 
damaged. magnification of sound will be 


futile, whereas many cases of internal ear 
damage can be helped by increased loud- 
ness. Attention is drawn to the inanner in 
which reception characteristics may be 
changed in cases of damage to the inner 


ear: a person with / 
internal ear deaf- 

ness which is not 

equal in both ears 

may perceive the 

same note with 

one ear as of dif- 

ferent pitch from 

that perceived with 

the other ear; or 

a certain musical 

interval may be 

perceived by this type of subject as one 
quite different. Dr. Kerridge also deals 
briefly in this section with the theory of 
sound reception. 

A section on Tests of Hearing discusses 
tuning fork and audiometer tests for both 
air and bone conduction. The author men- 
tions the important criticism that determi- 
nations of changes in auditory threshold 
(which is what the audiometer measures) 
little indication as to how louder 
sounds will be affected, and she draws at- 
tention to the need for determinations of 
equal-loudness curves—a subject that has 
been barely touched on up to this time. 


give 


Hearing Aids are divided into three 
types: the resonators and collectors (such 


as speaking tubes and trumpets) the micro- 
telephone type (carbon microphone) and 
the vacuum tube amplifier. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each and the 
type of subject for whom each is most suit- 
able are discussed. 

Dr. Kerridge states: “It cannot be said 
truthfully either that precise prescription of 
hearing aids is yet possible, or that a uni- 
versal type of hearing aid is a practical 
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proposition.” This is an interesting state- 
ment, contradicting what it has perhaps be- 
come the fashion to say. Some physicists are 
responsible for the idea that it is possible 
to prescribe hearing aids as precisely as 
eyeglasses are prescribed. Occupational 
factors and individual needs have to be 
taken into account; the hypothetical ideal 
hearing aid, even if it could be constructed, 
would probably be too bulky for most hard 
Sensitivity 
to appearance and to adventitious noises 


of hearing persons to handle. 


are factors which have to be considered 
along with the audiogram and the medical 
findings, and it must be remembered that 
the audiogram, which is a guide to the 
threshold for sounds at various frequen- 
cies, is no indication of the quality of per- 
ception at these frequencies. Many cases 
of high frequency loss are composed of 
middle-ear and inner ear factors, and, in 
Dr. Kerridge’s opinion, no estimate of these 
components can be obtained unless bone 
conduction thresholds are examined. Yet 
how often is such an examination made? 
The final test of a hearing aid is the 
practical determination of how much the 
deaf person can hear with it. This is dif_i- 
First, the 
deaf person becomes more accustomed to 
the instrument in the course of time. This 
phenomenon has been abused in commer- 


cult to assess, for two reasons. 


cial circumstances, the salesman telling a 
deaf person that he will in time hear well 
with an instrument with which at the mo- 
ment he hears nothing. Actually, the im- 
provement occurs quickly, and a trial of 
one week should suffice in most cases. It 
is recommended that intelligibility tests 
should be regarded as preliminary when 
the instrument is first used, and that a 
better test should be made later. 

The second factor is the varied ability of 
persons to guess at imperfectly heard sen- 
tences. Our common experience with the 
telephone—an imperfect acoustic trans- 
mitter—makes this clear. For many com- 
binations of deaf person and the best avail- 
able instrument, a test of hearing and 
guessing is desirable. Many persons are 
helped by a hearing aid only when it is 
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combined with guessing and lip reading. 

Finally, Dr. Kerridge points out how far 
from satisfactory the present situation is, 
and how great is the lack of exact measure- 
ment in this sphere. There are insufficient 
data on the instrumental side as well as on 
the behaviour of deaf ears. Information 
on the amplification of a hearing aid at dif- 
ferent frequencies, the amount of distor- 
tion, the behaviour of the microphone after 
some time has elapsed, and so on, is usually 
wanting. 

“Judging from the benefits already ob- 
tained by some deaf people with imperfect 
instruments, it seems clear that the human 
ear and the brain together form a very 
adaptable apparatus, even when the former 
is diseased. But until the optimum com- 
pensation for defective hearing has been 
worked out scientifically in a reasonable 
number of cases of different types and de- 
grees, it will be impossible to forecast what 
amount of approximation to the ideal 
would suffice for most practical purposes.” 

The paper concludes with a bibliography 
covering this somewhat meagre field. 

—TIKVAH STERNE. 


An Idyl of Deafness 


Muted Voices (Glasuri in Surdina), by Eu- 
gene Relgis. Authorized Translation from 
the Hungarian by Rose Freeman-Ishill 
with 34 wood engravings by Louis Mo- 
reau. Introduction by Stefan Zweig. Pub- 
lished and printed by the Oriole Press, 
Berkeley Heights, New Jersey. Edition 
limited to 500 copies, hand set. Bound 
in boards with linen spine. 22 pp. Price, 
$3.00. 

This is a very beautiful and poignant 
description of the effect of sudden partial 
deafness on a sensitive young boy, of his 
tragic sufferings, his bitter struggle, the 
gradual awakening and deepening of his 
understanding, and his ultimate arrival at 
comprehension of his own relationship to 
life. 

It is a stream-of-consciousness narrative, 
related in terms of the boy’s inner experi- 
ence. An active, energetic little boy, a 
leader among his playmates, but more sen- 
sitive than the others, he caresses and com- 


(Continued on page 310) 
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Exams for Teachers of the Deaf 


The Los 


tion has 


Board of Educa- 
examination for 
teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing 
in the elementary grades and for instruc- 
tion and guidance of the deaf and hard of 
hearing in the junior and senior high 
schools. This examination. which will be 
June 17, 1939, is scheduled 
at this date in order to accommodate per- 
sons who wish to attend the National Con- 
vention of Teachers of the Deaf at Berke- 
ley or the Summer School to be conducted 
by the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The 
usual requirement of two years’ residence 
in the State of California has been waived. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the Volta Bureau. or from the Board of 
Education of Los Angeles. 


Angeles City 
authorized an 


held Saturday. 


Coyne Voice Pitch Indicator 


Mr. and Mrs. A. E. of South 
Africa, whose coming visit to the United 
States was announced in the Votta Re- 
VIEW some time ago, arrived in New York 
the latter part of March and gave an inter- 
esting demonstration of their voice pitch 
indicator at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, which was attended by approximately 
one hundred and fifty teachers and inter- 
ested friends. 

On March 3lst and April Ist Mr. and 
Mrs. Coyne demonstrated the instrument 
in Washington before the Society for the 


Coyne, 


3 OURCMISCELEAN ra 


walrus said, 
and sealing wax 








“to talk of 


of cabbages 


things: 
and kings”- 


Lewis Carroll. 


many 


Hard of Hearing and at Gallaudet College. 
These demonstrations were also unusually 
well attended, and the audiences included 
not only the local groups, but friends from 
the United States Bureau of Standards, 
Science Service, local schools and univer- 
sities, and schools for the deaf in many 
nearby places, including Staunton and 
Newport News, Virginia; Romney, West 
Virginia; Frederick and Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Scranton and Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Two members of the audience even 
came from as far away as Northampton, 
Massachusetts. The demonstration at the 
Society for the Hard of Hearing brought 
a large audience of hard of hearing per- 
including a number from Baltimore. 
There were many expressions of interest 
in the instrument, and the teachers who 
saw it expressed confidence in its ability 
to exert a very helpful influence on the 
speech of the deaf. 


sons, 


On the Early Detection of Deafness 


“The past decade has witnessed an ex- 
traordinary development in both interest 
in and understanding of the deafened per- 
son's problems. Otologists now are ap- 
proaching the matter with a realization that 
their total contribution to the subject has 
been relatively insignificant and that this 
great group of seriously handicapped per- 
sons has not received the assistance which 
it desperately needs.” These are the open- 
ing sentences of an article by Walter Hugh- 


son, M.D., Antonio Ciocco, Sc.D., and Car- 
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roll Palmer, M.D., in the Archives of Oto- 
laryngology for March. The article com- 
prises a preliminary report of audiometric 
examinations of nearly five hundred pupils 
in the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
Audiograms for air conduction were ob- 
tained for 460 and for bone conduction 
of 454. Ninety-five percent of the 460 
children responded to at least one tonal 
frequency by air conduction in one ear. 
and 85 percent in both, and the experi- 
menters state that complete lack of response 
to auditory stimulation is a rare condition. 
Other reports of this survey will follow. 
The analysis of hearing acuity will be 
correlated with clinical examinations, with 
past and family histories, and with social 
adjustment and scholastic achievement, as 
well as with the relation between the degree 
of loss of hearing and the aptitude for dif- 
ferent kinds of vocational training. The 
most arresting fact revealed by the present 
report is that “the percentage of children 
who presumably became deaf after birth is 
highest at 1 year of age and decreases ra- 
pidly at each successive age. If, as 
seems to be the case, only a small per- 
centage of these children acquire deafness 
after the age of 6 years, it is of great im- 
portance to have data available to indicate 
the actual age of onset.” ( Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, American Medical Associa- 
tion, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. ) 

The same idea is uppermost in an ar- 
ticle by Martha Ellen Black, of Ohio State 
University, published in the March Jour- 
nal of Speech Disorders. Its title is self- 
explanatory: “2-A Audiometer Norms for 
Determining Hypacusia in Childhood Be- 
tween the Ages of Four and Eight.” From 
the data secured by 77 audiometric tests 
on children of four to eight years, graphs 
were made to determine the normal hear- 
ing curve for children under the age of 
nine. The utmost care was taken to use 
only tests of children histories 
showed no record of ear trouble or diseases 
which might have affected their hearing. 
The determination of a hearing curve rep- 
resentation of the average threshold of 
hearing among these children for the fre- 
quencies of from 64 to 8192 double vi- 


whose 
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brations per second involved the adminis- 
tering of a large enough number of tests 
to find a median for each frequency. The 
importance of these experiments lies in the 
fact that they recognize the necessity for 
an accurate means of discovering a hear- 
ing loss in small children, before it has 
seriously retarded their education and as 
a means of preventing further hearing 
loss. (Journal of Speech Disorders, Speech 
Clinic, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. ) 


Early Days at Kendall Green 

An interesting and attractive booklet, 
recently presented to the Volta Bureau 
by the author, Albert Berg, bears the 
title, “Recollections of My Student Days 
at Kendall Green.” Mr. Berg was gradu- 
ated from Gallaudet College in 1886. 
When he was fourteen, and a student at 
the Indiana School, he met Dr. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet and became fired with 
ambition for a higher education. It was 
necessary at that time for applicants to 
take their entrance examinations in Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Berg worked hard all 
summer in a shoeshop to earn money for 
the trip. Fortunately, he was able to 
pass the examinations and also to survive 
the student hazing that ensued. The col- 
lege was open only tc men at that time, 
and was already noted for athletics. Foot- 
ball and baseball were played without 
protective equipment, and the whole col- 
lege accompanied the teams on their ex- 
cursions to play against other schools. 
Mr. Berg earned his tuition in various 
ways: acting as “hostler” for faculty 
bicycles—hicycling was then in its hey- 
day, high wheels being in vogue—posing 
as a model for a downtown art class, 
and repairing shoes for the students and 


members of the faculty. Mr. Berg’s 
eraduating essay was on “Labor and 


Capital,” and President Cieveland, the 
British Ambassador and other noted dip- 
lomats were on hand to hear it read. The 
President went comfortably to sleep, but 
Mr. Berg secured his B.A., and, in due 
M.A. The history 


time his personal 
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closes with the end of his stay at Gallau- 
det. Mr. Berg was afterwards for 45 
years a member of the faculty of the 
1933. His 
son, Lloyd Berg, is Superintendent of the 
lowa School. 


Indiana School, retiring in 


In the Magazines 


The Forum for December, 1938, con- 
tained an article by Mrs. Louise M. Neu- 
schutz, “Learning How to Hear.” (Forum 
Publishing Company. Inc., 10 Ferry Street. 
Concord, N. H.) 

Mrs. Neuschutz tells of her experience 
in re-educating her residual hearing in the 
class conducted at Concord, Mass., by Miss 
Mildred Kennedy and Mrs. 
Brown. 

The Journal of the National Education 
Association offered in its January issue 
“A Challenge to Greater Effort,” by Ena 
G. Macnutt. This article discusses the 
work for hard of hearing children done by 
the American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, and the responsibility the schools must 
assume in the discovery and guidance of 
the child with defective hearing. (National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

Occupations for March, 1939, contains 
an article that should interest vocational 
advisors in schools for the deaf. Ruth Kul- 
ler, of the Occupational Research and 
Counseling Division of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, offers a bibliography of voca- 
tional publications that may be used ad- 
vantageously with retarded readers. It is 
titled, “Occupational Literature for Pupils 
Deficient in Reading Ability.” (National 
Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City.) 


Florence 


The Mentally Retarded Deaf Child 

The Georgia School Helper for March 
contains an interesting and pertinent dis- 
cussion by Marie S. Kennard concerning 
so-called mentally defective children. Re- 
marking that sub-normality in deaf chil- 
dren is often not so fundamental as one 
might be led to decide from the chance 
remarks of teachers, Miss Kennard says, 
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“One wonders what factors have led to 
this too prevalent appraisal. If the 
source [of subnormality] is not innate, 
then it must result from environment, and 
is a problem of retardation rather than one 
of subnormality. This situation carries a 
note of hope in that environmental factors 
are amenable to correction.” 





International Congress on 
Exceptional Children 

The first International Congress for the 
Education of Exceptional Children will be 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, July 24-28, 
1939. There will be discussions of the 
education of the deaf, the hard of hearing, 
the blind, the partially sighted, the crip- 
pled, the speech defective, and behavior 
problems. The program includes visits to 
Swiss homes for exceptional children. An 
added attraction is the Swiss National Ex- 
hibition to be held at Zurich during the 
summer of 1939. The headquarters of the 
Congress will be the Palais Wilson, Geneva. 
The official languages will be German, 
French and English. For information, ad- 
dress the Secretary, Miss Therese Simon, 
Kantonsschulstr. 1, Zurich, Switzerland. 


The Breeze in Print 


The Breeze, organ of the Santa Monica 
League for the Hard of Hearing, makes 
its bow in print with the February num- 
ber. Hitherto it has been a _ mimeo- 
graphed sheet. This first printed copy 
shows editorial experience in several de- 
tails. The address of the organization is 
printed on the outside, and a great deal 
of news is offered in an attractive and 
readable style. The cover bears a_ pic- 
ture of St. George and the Dragon, and 
the motto, “To valiant hearts nothing is 
impossible.” 

Guides for Deaf Visitors to the Fair 

A guide for deaf visitors to the Golden 
Gate International Exposition has been 
provided by the Exposition management. 
Alvin Brother (Gallaudet ’38), a former 
student at the California School for the 
Deaf, is in charge of this service, which 
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is free. A number of guides will be pro- 
vided, depending on the demand for such 
service. The service may be secured by 
applying at the headquarters of guides and 
guards, at the North Elephant tower, upon 
arrival. It is not necessary to make ar- 
rangements in advance. The deaf guides 
will conduct tours of the Island at regu- 
lar intervals. 

This service will be of special interest 
to deaf teachers of the deaf who plan to 
attend the convention of American In- 
structors of the deaf in Berkeley, June 18 
to 23. 





School Reports 
The 1936-1938 of the North 


Carolina School calls especial attention 
to the new units in the recently created 
Department of Vocational Education of 
which Mr. O. W. Underhill is head. 
Since seventy percent of the pupils of the 
school come from farms, stress is laid on 
agricultural training, and a 
course in dairying is given and one in 
poultry raising. Mr. Underhill has be- 
come a member of the Extension Depart- 
ment of State College in Raleigh, with the 
special function of helping the deaf per- 
sons who are engaged in agriculture 
throughout the state to avail themselves 
of the help of county agents and Uni- 
versity Extension specialists. 

The report for 1938 of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the institu- 
tion. Special Commencement exercises are 
to be held in June, 1939, and meetings 
of the alumni will be held in both June 
and October. In the new research depart- 
ment, Professor Sam B. Craig has under- 
taken to collect data on the media of com- 
munication most easily 
deaf students. The research is being car- 
ried out through motion pictures and 
regular tests of the intelligibility of man- 
ual spelling, speech, and a combination 
of spelling and speech. 

The sixty-eighth annual report of the 
Mackay Institution for Protestant Deaf 
Mutes, Montreal, is delightfully illustrated 


report 


complete 


features the 


understood — by 
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with photographs of the school buildings 
and of student activities. Pictures of the 
nursery school class, the hearing aid class, 
the art studio, the typewriting room, the 
class in hand loom weaving are very in- 
teresting. Worthy of especial note is the 
home economics room with furniture that 
was designed and made by the pupils. 


More Health Survey Reports 

The series of bulletins issued by the 
United States Public Health Service, and 
presenting data obtained from a clinical 
investigation of hearing undertaken in 
1935-36, now include seven available 
pamphlets. Bulletins 1, 2, and 3 were 
issued in July, 1938. Bulletins 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 have recently been published. The 
National Health Survey comprised a 
house-to-house canvass of 800,000 fam- 
ilies, including approximately 2,800,000 
persons in 84 cities and 23 rural areas 
During the 
clinical study of hearing, data were ob- 
tained for a stratified sample of persons 
who had been included in the Health Sur- 
vey. Approximately 9.000 persons, about 


distributed among 19 states. 


half of whom represented five classifica- 
tions of deafness (see August, 1938, VoL- 
TA REVIEW) were clinically examined. 

Bulletin 4. “Normal Hearing by Air 
and Bone Conduction,” presents a set of 
measurements of auditory acuity for both 
air and bone conduction which is con- 
sidered to represent normal hearing in the 
population in terms of the scale units 
and intensity calibration incorporated in 
the Western Electric 2A Audiometer, with 
its associated 552-W air conduction re- 
ceiver and 700-B conduction re- 
ceiver. The distributions of measurements 
are for 1,242 persons drawn at random 
from the general population. 

Bulletin 5, “Normal Hearing for Speech 
at Each of Life.” presents an 
analysis of the measurements of auditory 
acuity secured by the 2A audiometer on 
2.002 males and 2.660 females. 

Bulletin 6, “Sex Differences and Age 
Variations in Hearing Loss in Relation 
of Deafness.” offers valuable 


bone 


Decade 


to Stage 
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data on the nature and magnitude of the 
and women in 
It was found 


differences between men 
relation to loss of hearing. 
that audiograms for either males or fe- 
males under 25 years of age indicate ap- 
proximately uniform loss of hearing on 
all tones, but audiograms for older males 
and females exhibit consistently a more 
advanced stage of hearing loss on the 
higher tones. There is also great varia- 
tion between the sexes after the individual 
reaches the age of 25. The authors state 
that “Prescription of hearing aids that 
will compensate effectively for the rep- 
resentative patterns of hearing loss re- 
quires distinctly different provision for 
males and females.” 

Bulletin 7, “Generalized Age and Sex 
Trends in Hearing Loss,” offers data on 
the rate at which cases of deafness in- 
creases among males and females as com- 
pared with the advance of age. The per- 
centage rate of increase was found to be 
constant, and there is no statistically im- 
portant difference between men _ and 


women, 


The Cost of Conservation of Hearing 

The Department of Lip Reading of the 
National Education Association has done 
a valuable service in making an effort to 
tabulate information on the initial 
of audiometer tests, the follow up work, 
and the establishment of lip 
classes. as well as the necessary yearly 


cost 
reading 
expansion of this service. Questionnaires 
were sent to members of the organization 
and others who were interested in and 
had indicated conservation-of-hearing pro- 
effort 
of the 


problem as it exists in both urban and 


grams in the pubiic schools. An 
was made to get a cross section 
rural districts, and the study represents 
Fighty-nine 
forty-five 


conditions in twenty states. 
questionnaires were sent out; 
were returned with the requested informa- 
tion in whole or in part. 

The questions dealt with the cost and 
maintenance of audiometers, both group- 
testing and pitch-range; personnel sal- 
aries: the time required fcr group test- 
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g; the arrangements for otological ex. 
aminations; the percent of school popu. 
lation found to have impaired hearing; 
the salaries of lip reading teachers; the 
number of teachers; and the budget al. 


ing; 


lowances for this work. The answers 
varied greatly. Audiometers varied in 
cost from $130 to $681. The cost of 


maintenance ranged all the way from $2 
a year to $115, depending on the size of 
the school. The median was $22. Sal- 
aries of technicians ranged from $1,000 
to $1,900 a year. Lip reading teachers 
received all the way from $800 to $2,910 
a year. The average salary was $1,718. 
A sample budget made up by the tabu- 
lators from the median sums given in 
answer to the questions is as follows: 


Subse- 

First quent 

year years 

Group audiometer equipment $431.00 $43.10 

Upkeep, supplies, repairs 22.00 22.00 
Personnel for administering 
group tests for median en- 

rollment of 9.609 240.23 240.23 

Pitch range equipment 245.00 24.50 
Personnel to administer pitch 

range tests 80.64 80.64 
Otological examination (me- 
dian per capita charge 

$2.00) 192.00 192.00 

Other services (median cost) 106.00 106.00 

Salary of lip reading teacher 1,700.00 1,700.00 


Total $3.016.87 $2,408.47 


The estimated cost of a conservation of 
hearing program per child is $.31 for the 
first year, and $.25 in subsequent vears. 


Dedicatory Service 

The Cameron News for February, the 
monthly issued by the Cameron MLE. 
Church of the Deaf, Cincinnati, contains 
an account of the dedicatory service held 
January 29, when thanks were given for 
new pulpit furnishings: a cross, electrified 
candle sticks, an altar, a baptismal font, 
a bible reading stand, a communion ta- 
ble, a Christian flag and an American 
flag. The ceremony was attended by 
about 100 deaf persons and 200 hearing 
persons. The services were conducted by 


the Resident Bishop, H. Lester Smith. 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books I, Il, Hl, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.’°—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 


Sk PRR eee ore cere $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRRE LE focsceces csancessvescaxonepescnenstes>> $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of weath for 
the teacher of both juniors and 
adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality § ma- 
RAINE 25 5% Joy casey esumustnonsesennesseetueuavuets $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, a published text of 


oS EO ee $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, Ul, and IIL (mimeographed)........... 37.50 

Bwhca® GEE ee OY sissccntnsssaccncicssivscsseccencweseess . $6.50 

Books &, BE, BUG, meek DV cccccsssvscvccsvscsicescacess RCE 


All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


2110 Pleasant St. South Bend, Ind. 








SPECIAL CLASSES 


for 
Teachers of Handicapped Children 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Buffalo, New York 
JULY 5-AUGUST 11 


Practicum in Hard of Hearing, Sight Saving 
and Orthopedic Classes 
College Classes in the Psychology of the 
Handicapped and Their Mental, Social 
and Vocational Adjustments 


Address Inquiries to 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 











Lip Reading and Voice Training 


FOR DEAFENED ADULTS 
Modern cottage, facing sea, at cool. picturesque 
NEW HARBOR, MAINE 
Fishing, Sailing, Bathing, Motor Boat Trips, Golf, 
Wooded Trails, Lobster Bakes 
Rates: July 1-August 26, Board, Room, and 8-Week 
Course, $250 
HARRIETTE SMITH 


89 Cambridge Street Winchester, Mass 
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Language and the Sign Language 

We all know that language is a neces. 
sity for the communication of ideas. The 
first communications were undoubtedly by 
means of gestures. They were found ip. 
adequate just as we find them today, but 
for perhaps different reasons. They were 
of no use in the dark then and neither are 
they now. They could not express all 
that the person wished to convey, and s 
they had to give place to spoken sounds, 
Even now when the sign language is at its 
best, it can not express the various shades 
of meaning needed to make sense of good 
English composition. When the writer 
was a junior at Gallaudet, where gradua. 
tion essays are interpreted in signs for the 
benefit of the deaf people in the audience 
on presentation day, one graduate had an 


essay that was not interpreted at all. It} 


could not be. The sign language was en- 
tirely insufficient to express the meaning 
with any degree of exactness. Dr. Ely, 
who was usually called upon to give the 
most difficult interpretations, would in this 
case not even try.— Vrs. Margaret Thomas 
in the Michigan Mirror. 


Lip Reading in a Hospital 

A short time ago a man in great pain 
was brought into a hospital. As he was 
unable to speak audibly because of his 
suffering, the doctor and nurses were ata 
loss to understand what he was trying to 
say. Finally the doctor said, “Send for 
that nurse you say can read _ the lips. 
After watching the patient a minute ot 
two the hard of hearing nurse said, “He 


wants a pillow put under his knees. | 


When this request had been fulfilled, the 
pain-racked features of the patient relaxed 
and he soon fell asleep. The doctor was 
heard to remark, “This convinces me 4 
lip reading attendant should be on the 


staff of every hospital.” The incident, @| 
true one, simply goes to show the field of| 


opportunity is ever widening for thos 
handicapped with impaired hearing.—The 
Narrator, Bridgeport League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 
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Transactions of the P.O.A. 

The report of the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the Progressive Oral Advo- 
cates, held in St. Louis, February 17-19, 
1938, has recently been issued. The talks 
offered much of interest. A panel dis- 
cussion on “Improvement in Reading” 
presented useful suggestions for teachers. 
Dan T. Cloud, Managing Officer of the 
lllinois School, contributed a discussion 
of the Use of Hearing Aids. in which he 
described the work done in this depart- 
ment at the Illinois School. Catherine 
Fogle told of classroom procedure in 
using the acoustic method at Central In- 
stitute. Helen Schick Lane described the 
application of mental testing programs 
to preschool age children with defective 
hearing. Marie Cagney explained the 
duties of an Adjustment Teacher, espe- 
cially as regards her function in a school 
for the deaf. There were also a paper 
on the spastic child by Hazel W. Walker, 
and one on vacation studies for deaf 
children by S. Richard Silverman. 


The Prevention of Deafness 
The Journal of the American Medical 
Association for February 18 contains a 
most arresting article by Dr. M. D. Crowe 
and Dr. John W. Baylor, of Baltimore, 
who have been studying the causes and 
prevention of deafness in the laboratory 


established for that purpose at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1924. Fourteen 
years of work have resulted in the ac- 


cumulation of approximately 15,000 rec- 
ords of hearing tests, illustrating every 
type and degree of deafness, “and have 
led to conclusions that could not have been 
forecast.” 

One conclusion is that the number of 
deaf adults in the next generation could 
be halved if school children in the grades 
Were examined with a nasopharyngoscope 
(a lighted tube passed through the nose 
into the pharynx) at least once a year, 
and those with an overgrowth of lym- 
phoid tissue in and around the orifice of 
the eustachian tubes were treated with 
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Study and Play at The Tip 
of Cape Ann 


The famous North Shore of Massachusetts 


ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


The school is two miles from the town of 
Rockport, and lies among the open fields 
within walking distance of beautiful bathing 
beaches and well-equipped inns. Automobile 
service connects it with excellent trains from 
Boston, thirty miles away. The land around 
the school overlooks the open sea, with only 
Thacher Island Lights standing between 
the water’s edge and the coast of France. 


THE NEW 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP READING TO 
DEAFENED ADULTS 


Private Lessons and Class Practice to meet 
the need of individuals as to grade. 
NORMAL COURSES 
July 5-August 18 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 
175 DARTMOUTH STREET 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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x-ray as often as necessary to insure nor- 
mal functioning of tubes. 

“This abnormal growth of lymphoid 
tissue partially obstructs the tubes, causes 
an oversecretion of mucus, which further 
impairs function, and produces a chronic 
the 
The earliest symptom of such a_ partial 


irritation in tubes and middle ears. 
obstruction is impaired hearing for the 
tones between 10,000 and 16,000 double 
Good hearing in the middle 


950 to 3.000 double 


vibrations. 


of the scale, from 
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vibrations, is essential for understanding 
speech, and until hearing for the middle 
impaired, children with 
partial obstruction of the tubes may have 
no evident difficulty in hearing at school 
or at home, or if they do it is ascribed 
to inattention. 


tones becomes 


“If this overgrowth of tissue is al. 
lowed to go untreated the deafness pro. 
gresses by involving one octave after an. 
other toward the low end of the scale, 
and becomes evident only when the tones 





Michigan State Normal College 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 4, 1939 





The Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education 


Offers New and Enlarged Facilities for Training Teachers of 
the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 





Speech Reading I 

Speech Reading II 

Techniques in Use of Hearing Aids 
Fundamentals of Voice Production 
Phonation and Speech Correction 
Principles of Teaching Deaf Children 


The Following Courses are Available for Summer Session Students: 


Teaching of Speech 

Essentials of Language Development 
Straight Language 

Phonetics 

Principles of Seeing and Hearing 
Retention of Normal Voice Quality 





For further information address 





Also complete curricula for teachers of other types of handicapped children. 


C. M. ELLIOTT, Director of Special Education. 
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Thus 


he primary cause may be insidiously 


n the speech range are affected. 


jamaging the hearing apparatus for sev- 
yal years before it is recognized. 

“The location of these enlarged tissues 
wakes it impossible to remove them sur- 
ically without further damaging the 
tubes. Safe doses of x-rays or radium do 
jot destroy or totally remove such tissue, 
byt do reduce its size and temporarily 
shibit its growth. It was this combina- 
‘ion of factors which led the authors to 
the conclusion that the 
ype of middle ear deafness in adults 


most common 
begins in childhood between the ages of 
sand 10 years. The first cause is over- 
sowth of the lymphoid tissue in and 
wound the end of the eustachian tubes 


near the pharynx. After the age of 


| puberty this type of reaction gradually 


disappears. If deafness and damage to 
the hearing apparatus 


vented, every means of improving the 


are to be pre- 
general condition and of preventing re- 
uring infections during childhood, to 
which there is recourse, should be used. 
surveillance, 


This necessitates constant 


| particularly frequent tests of hearing and 


repeated examinations of the membranes 

of the eardrum and nasopharynx.” 
Recent Studies in Phonetics 

The Archives Néerlandaises de Phone- 
lique Expérimentale (Netherland Archives 
of Experimental Phonetics), published by 
the Holland Society of Sciences, has re- 
cently issued its thirteenth volume. It in- 
cludes studies in phonetics prepared by 
students in all parts of the world. Among 
them are two which describe work under- 
laken by American phoneticians known to 
readers of the VottTa Review: “Relative 
Speed of Articulatory Movements,” by C. 
V. Hudgins and R. H. Stetson; and “A 
Comparative Study of Investigations of 
Phonetic Dispersion in Connected Ameri- 
can English,” by Charles H. Voelker. Mr. 
Hudgins, who is on the staff of the Clarke 
School Research Department, has been 
working at Oberlin College during the past 
year. Dr. Voelker is director of the speech 
clinic at Dartmouth. 
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KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
July 5-August 25, 1939 


Central High School Building 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
On beautiful Lake Mendota 


An ideal environment in which to 
combine study and recreation 


The Session will be conducted by 


MISS FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
Principal of the Frances Harrod Downes School 
of Speech Reading, Washington, D. C. 


Normal Representative of The Kinzie Method of 
Graded Instruction in Lip Reading. 


INDIVIDUAL LESSONS—CLASS PRACTICE 


Regular Normal Course for the Teaching of Adults 
Special Normal Course for Teachers of Lip Read- 
ing (for the teaching of adults) 


For further information address 
FRANCES H. DOWNES 


2311 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








MY HEARING’S BAD-—- 


been bad for 32 years. I love radio, but my expen- 
sive hearing aid did not get radio music, or enter- 
tainment satisfactorily. So I designed a special hear- 
ing device for listening to the radio. It’s called Klear- 
Tone. It can also be used as a general hearing aid. 
I want all to share its benefits, so I’ve priced it very 
low. Write me a postcard and I'll send literature 
about it. Address EARL B. ATKINSON, care of 
ae EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. G, Bay Vil- 
lage, 3 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville. N. Y. 
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BELL TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 
1S ADJUSTABLE 


The helpfulness and pleasure of telephone ser- 
vice are brought to most people with impaired 
hearing by the Bell Telephone Amplifier. It is 
a small, neat box that can be installed inconspic- 
uously at any telephone. It is easily adjustable 
through a wide range of hearing deficiency. A 
turn of a switch connects it—or returns the tele- 
phone to normal operation. 

Arrange for a demonstration — with- 
out obligation—through your local 
Bell Telephone Company. 
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GEM 


offers 


A COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


Amplified Power 

Real Clarity of Tone 
Low in Price 

Light in Weight 

Small in Size 

Easily Concealed 


NEW SINGLE MICROPHONE 
BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE C0., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 299) 


forts a smaller boy who has been hurt. The 
smaller child has been exposed to scarle 
fever, and Miron contracts the disease. 
When he returns again to play, after weeks 
of illness, he is deaf, and must undergo the 
torture of a complete transformation of per. 
sonality. The other boys mock at him, 
shout at him and tease him. They laugh 
when he makes mistakes in school; when 
he fights back with his fists, he is punished 
as the aggressor by a stupid, uncompre 
hending instructor. Miron begins more 
and more to live in a world of his own, 
made up of books, his own thoughts, and 
the solitary life he finds in the woods. 

“The law of compensation was every: 
where affirmed, imperative and _ absolute. 
For the essence of life is the same and the 
same is the current of forces: dammed up 
here, it rushes out elsewhere and hollows 
out its own bed through unknown lands... 
The portals of Sight are open. . . . His 
|Miron’s] glance is the gleam of a flame 
—hbut it is also the sickle which gathers the 
rich harvest of the earth. He feels, he 
thinks, he speaks—he hears with his eyes. 

Rushing away from misery and frustra 
tion in the schoolroom, he finds under 
standing in the forest. He embraces a pine 
tree and feels how deeply that embrace 
fortifies him. His own solitude glorifies 
that of the pine. The harmony of the com 
munion inspires him with words of delir 
ium and wisdom: 


“I would be like you, Oh solitary pine! Free ani 


strong as you are. 
“Like you I would plunge tenacious roots into the 
heart of the earth, into its fertile mysteries... 
“Oh, solitary pine, like you I am a recluse, bil 
like you, I would create my destiny! 


“T would rule over myself as you rule over youl | 


| Then, 


self, over the rocks and the forest... 

“I would that life, all life, should be contained i 
myself as it is in you 

Miron experiences love, develops a socid 

consciousness, and a social conscience, & 


periences the joy of understanding and 


self-realization. 


“I am free, I am free—and in the light withit 

. . . pd | 

me is born my phantom ideals which contain al 
the truth and all the beauty around me. .. - 


Deeply moved, the reader closes tht 
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hook, wonders about the author, and turns 
yain to read the note from Stefan Zweig, 
ad the letter from Romain Rolland: 
‘There is not a European into whose hands 
| place with greater confidence at the 
threshold of my life, my pacifist and uni- 
yersalist ideas so that they be transmitted 
io the future. For no one has a more in- 
tegral intelligence or communes more inti- 
mately with it.”—HarrieT MONTAGUE. 


The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 281) 

speech work with her hearing aid on. And 
in the evening. I sit down, and with the 
hearing aid on, have her “sing” nursery 
thymes to the piano. Now I began this 
with the idea of improving rhythm and 
timing, but | am happy to note the pleas- 
ing tone her voice assumes in this work. 
Lately she’s decided to memorize them, so. 
with characteristic persistence, she mas- 
tered “Little Jack Horner” and “Hickory. 
Dickory Dock” in one evening. 

I find now that her increased speech 
reading vocabulary makes the Bible stories 
quite simple that I couldn’t attempt last 
summer. So, with Margaret FE. Sangster’s 
“Story Bible” (My own copy, 1909!) as 
a guide, we manage quite well. 

When I look over the stacks of work 
books and piles of binders and scrap books 
full of informal language work, and all the 
diary notebooks, | wonder how much of it 
has made any impression. I get out her 
snapshot album of family and friends to 
teach. “Grandma’s name is Mattie Work. 
Grandpa’s name is John Work. They are 
Mr. and Mrs. John Work.” etc. Oh, there 
are so many’ things she should know, and 
such a short time in which to present them! 


| Then, too, she’s the kind of little girl who 


dashes in from school, looks at the funnies. 
pulls off her school clothes, climbs into 
overalls or sunsuit, depending on the sea- 
son, and disappears outside. Just at pres- 
ent, she goes a-foot, but very happily. Her 
saddle mare has a baby colt. The fact that 
they are just “plugs” doesn’t in the least 
dim the joy of owning two horses! 


Mrs. M. W.. California. 
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TRIMM’S 


Understandin ig Service 


is offered you through individuals chosen 
for their consideration and thoughtfulness 
. . . individuals who are ready to do their 
part in selecting an instrument for you. 


Give them an opportunity to work with 
you! Whether you want a wearable instru- 
ment for everyday use, or a vacuum-tube- 
desk set for office or home, with your co- 
operation TRIMM will try to satisfy you. 


We're doing our best to bring hearing with- 
in your reach. If it is a question of price 
which is detaining you, take advantage of 
our convenient price arrangements. 


Won’t you investigate TRIMM soon? 
Literature and Prices Upon Request. 


“ 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 West Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Vacolite Model ‘‘A’’ Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid Provides 


Quiet operation 
High amplification 
High fidelity response 


Selective amplification based on 
audiogram if desired 


Operation from any 110 volt outlet 





Send for Bulletin No. 3814 


VACOLITE CO. 


3003 N. HENDERSON AVE. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


ENJOY THE 


Journal of 


Exceptional Children 


BECAUSE— 


Its articles are authentic 
Its language is non-technical 


It serves as a strong coordina- 
ting force among all fields of 
special education 


Its low subscription rate of 
$1.50 PER YEAR 


includes membership in 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Join this rapidly growing organiza- 
tion today by sending your 
remittance to 


MRS. BEULAH S. ADGATE, 

Council Membership Secretary, 

1235 West Michigan Avenue, 
Lansing, Michigan 
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6-A Audiometer Tests 
(Continued from page 292} 


means of sustaining interest. We find jt 
best to begin testing at a frequency of 1024 
or 2048 cycles per second and to work up 
to the higher frequencies. It seems to re 
quire more nervous energy to respond to 
frequencies of 4092 and 8192 cycles per 
second than to the lower pitches so that giy. 
ing them near the first while the mind js 
most responsive has proved of value. After 
beginning this way one can shift to the 
lower frequencies and work upwards again, 


Unexpected changes in pitch and loudnes | 


have proved of considerable value in testing 
restless youngsters. 


It is of vital importance not to lose a 


child’s cooperation by frequent initiation of | 


Even though test- 
ing near the threshold for a desired fre- 


barely audible sounds. 


quency, it is best to alternate the faint 
sounds with somewhat louder sounds u 
the threshold can be determined. A cha 
of the receiver to the other ear, even tho 
the first has not been fully tested, o 
saves the day. 


‘Sound Games” Help 


Frequently, games can be incorporated 
quite spontaneously. For one youngster 
who was not responding very enthusiasti- 
cally, | suddenly switched to a frequency of 
512 cycles per second at about 50 decibels. 
He responded immediately, exclaiming that 
he heard a “wild horse.” The game was 
under way. As the tone was diminished 
in loudness he reasoned that the horse was 
going farther and farther away. Finally, 
on passing below the boy’s threshold, the 
sound was no longer heard. 
with some concern, “I guess he stopped for 
a drink.” Another time a child thought the 
sound was a mill whistle; again, a fog hom 
on a ship at sea. These cues may be picked 


up and the game carried on, thus keeping | 


the child’s interest alive and his mind alert. 


With a few children in the group it was 


difficult to condition the light flashing re 
sponse to the audiometer sounds. It was 
necessary to resort to direct questions, 
asked in more or less of a monotone at 
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Id. the | It’s backed by 57 years’ experience in you try it? 
marked ‘Bell Telephone making — it's based on ad- Distributed in Canada by Northern Electric 
ped for vanced technique in hearing aid design. Co., Ltd., Montreal—in Europe by Western 
iy : : Electric Co., Ltd., Bush House, London. 
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THE NEW (padivear 
DIRECT ACTION BONE CONDUC. 
TION RECEIVER UNSHACKLES EX- 
CESS WEIGHT AND CONCENTRATES 


ITS ENERGY 






There is no intermediate material 
between the vibrating element and the 
head, as there is in all of the ‘‘in 
ertia’’ types of receivers, in which 
the vibration must first be transmitted 
to the case and then re-transmitted 
to the head In this new type of 
structure the full energy of the vibra 
tion is transmitted by the vibratory 


plate itself and this eliminates the SEE IT YOURSELF. 
necessity of ‘‘carrying along’’ the en ALL RADIOEAR 
tire receiver casing. You will like the OFFICES ARE 
much clearer hearing. An illustrated NOW DEMON.- 
folder describing this new receiver STRATING IT. 


may be had for the asking. 


E. A. MYERS 
& SONS 


* 52 Radioear 
CA Building, 
Beverly Road, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ELECTRO-EAR 


Is now being fitted to hard of hearing 
persons in all the leading cities throughout 
the United States. 

Write for the name and address of your 
nearest aurotician, 

A free hearing test with the new Selee- 
trometer will determine the hearing aid best 
suited for you. 


All instruments manufactured by us are 
sold under a Lifetime Service Guarantee. 


If you would like to try any of our non 
electrical or electrical hearing aids, we can 
arrange an appointment for you with our 
aurotician in your territory. 


+ ¢ + 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 
Inc. (A2) 


10 East 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 
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varied intervals, “Do you hear the sound 
now?’ ——“Do you hear the sound now?”— 
etc. Such questions are always more or leg 
distracting and one must be especially care. 
ful not to reveal in any way just when th 
interrupter is on or off, but it is surprising 
how well the method works when it mug 
be used. Re-checks prove its reliability, 

Though some tests have required as long 
as twenty-five minutes, only once while teg. 
ing these fifty children has it been necessan 
to postpone the completion of a test. Ih 
this case there was apparent mental def. 
ciency with inability to concentrate for any 
time at all. The average length of time for 


a four frequency test (both ears), however, | 


is usually between ten and fifteen minutes, 


Testing young children is difficult at best 
There are many little factors to remember 
that may make a great deal of difference in 
the final results. So far, however. the re. 
checks made on our original audiograms 
show no more than five and occasionally 
ten decibels deviation from the original 
values obtained. This is probably within 
the range of experimental error and nor 
mal variation of auditory acuity and atten- 
tion. 


Of the twenty-six kindergarten children 


tested only five showed losses of more than | 


10 decibels at any frequency. Two of these 
were as much as twenty decibels at some 
point. These last two cases, at least, are 
probably actual hearing losses, especially 
since there is history of ear trouble. The 
lesser losses may indicate less ability to 


concentrate rather than actual losses. Re: | 


tests of these children as they go through 
school will probably help clarify this point 

Two cases in the twenty-five first grade 
children tested revealed losses reaching 3) 
or 35 decibels at certain frequencies. These 
are the only two cases in the group in which 
we can be definitely sure of a serious loss. 
Several others have apparent losses of ap: 
proximately 10 decibels, but we are not yel 
ready to pass final judgment on these cases. 


We can say with finality, however, that 


children of these ages can be tested with | 


the 6A audiometer apparently as accurately 
as adults. 
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Answers to Quiz 6 
(Questions on page 282) 


| ], Spain. 


9, False. England, France, Belgium, 
Holland and other countries soon followed 
yith teachers and writings on deafness. 

3. True. 

4, The Benedictine Order. 

5. False. It was Juan Ponce de Leon 
yho sought the fountain of youth. 

6. The work was destroyed or mislaid 
and only a bare mention of it has come 
down to us. 

7. Don Francisco and Don Pedro de 
Velasco, brothers of the Constable of Cas- 
tile. 

8. Legal rights. Having acquired speech 
he should have certain rights from which 
dumbness excluded him. 

9. Lasso. 

10. True. 

ll. True. 

12. False. It is said that Don Pedro 
when singing at the chorister’s desk was 
assisted by the monks to follow the time 
and tune and the service was kept in perfect 
order. 

13. Lasso’s. False. He did however ex- 
press a hope to that effect. 

14. Don Luis de Velasco. 

15. Carrion. 

16. Juan Pablo Bonet. Don Luis. 

17. Juan Pablo Bonet; Carrion; Artic- 
ulation. 

18. Bonet, Carrion. False. Neither 
mentions the other nor Ponce de Leon. 

19. Bonet. False. 

20. (a) Yes, (b) yes, (c) yes, (d) yes. 

21. True. 

22. True. 

23. Don Luis. Sir Kenelm Digby. 

24. False. It was not until twenty years 
later that he set down his impressions so 
that the account is colored by time. 

25. Kenelm Digby. John Bulwer. 


A Chance to Make 330% 
Wanted: a copy of the Auditory Out- 
look for August, 1930. Can you supply 
it? One dollar is offered in payment. 
If you have a copy you would like to 

sell, please notify the Volta Bureau. 





LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 

By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 
A Professional Book at an Average Price for 
Professional Books 


THIS book is designed to meet the needs of 
the classroom teacher. 
THE scientific treatment of the subject, or- 
ganization, material, drills, outlines, vo- 
cabulary which distinguishes language prin- 
ciples, special attention to language prin- 
ciples which are often neglected or over- 
looked, course of study in language, and the 
system of language-teaching combine to 
give the teacher a handbook from which 
she may obtain help in every phase of lan- 
guage work. 
MUCH of the material may be “lifted” and 
used as given in the book. 

THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 

Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount—A discount of 20 Per Cent is given on 
orders for five or more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 
Volume V 
of the 
Volta Bureau Books 
Simple Exercises, Games and Stories 
For Adult Beginners 


“Volume V of the Volta Bureau’s Books 

of Lip Reading Practice Material is the 

best yet. It meets a real want, as show- 

ing what can be done in beginners’ ma- 

terial. Thank you a thousand times for 

this new book.” 

—A teacher of lip reading 

in North Carolina. 


INTERESTING, 
WELL COORDINATED, 

READY FOR USE 

To Volta Review Subscribers............ $1.00 

To Non Subscribers..................0cse0+ 2.00 

Why not subscribe, and get a val- 

uable book at the same tinte? 
A Year of the Volta Review, and 
the Practice Book 


BOTH FOR $3.00 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... 10.00 





Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual______________ $17.00 

eee $10.00 

Series I, TI] and I]... $35.60 
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Open the Window 


(Continued from page 297) 


Jim Wending had more work than he coal 
look after—and it never once occurred 
me that he could have been using some; 
our unemployed people!” 


“Oh, we are quite willing to overlog 
that,” Fred reassured her, grinning, “noy 
that you show signs of repentance. 4s; 
slight punishment for your thoughtlessneg 
however, let me suggest that you try to gd 
in touch with this Jim Wending at one} 
and have him come over and help wit 
this piano. We can then lead up to th 
matter of enlisting his service as a Windgy 
Opener.” 


National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology 


The twenty-second annual meeting of th 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates wa 
held at Central Institute for the Deaf, Fet 
ruary 17-18. During the business meeting 
the name of the organization was — 
to the National Forum on Deafness an 
Speech Pathology. | Demonstrations 
nursery school work, reading, lip reading 
speech correction and acoustic work wer 
given by members of the staff of Centr) 
Institute. Among the papers presente 
were the following: “Curriculum Revisioi 
at the Virginia School,” Forest E. Finney 
“A Deaf Child’s Diary of Every Day Lis 
ing.” Mary W. Robinson, Califor 
School; “A Successful Experiment in Grai 
ing,” Sarah E. Lewis, South Dakol 
School; “Social Education for the Deal, 
Sister M. Maura, St. Mary’s School, Bil 
falo; “Lip Reading for Children,” Elia 
beth H. Nitchie, Central Institute; “Tv 
Natural Language Class,” Hilda Liff, la 
ington School, New York; “Visual Aids’ 
Susan Christian, Indiana School; “The # 
fect of the Daily Item on Language,” Lil 
M. Bruce, Kentucky School; “Residv 
Hearing and the Acoustic Method,” Cori 
C. Bunch, Central Institute; “Testing {0 
Speech Intelligibility,” B. Moore Stell 
Illinois School; “Language Development, 


Allie Arnold, Colorado School. 
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» KERNELS © 


Compiled by A. H. Damon 





at Sunrise.—The world has dif- 


Fields belong to hired 


Discovery 
ferent owners at sunrise. 
men opening gates for cows; meadows to old 
women with carpet-bags, collecting mushrooms. 
Even your own garden does not belong to you. 
Rabbits and blackbirds have the lawns; a tor- 
wise-shell cat who never appears in the daytime 
patrols the brick walks; and a_ golden-tailed 
pheasant glints his way through the iris spears. 
To seize the world then is to have a new one. 
There is an element of discovery in it, of adven- 
ture and plunder.—Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 

I wish to be useful; and every kind of serv- 
ice necessary to the public good becomes honor- 
able by being necessary.—Nathan Hale, 1776. 

Captive.—A man may dwell so long on a 
thought that it may take him a prisoner. 


Lord Halifax. 


Glow is necessary if we are to be effective in 
our work.—J. 7. Marshman. 


Our people have little knowledge and much 
opinion. The fundamental questions of human 
life and human society they have never faced. 


They would not know how to go about trying to 
face them. Yet the greatest practical issues of 
our time are not new. They are the persistent 
problems that have always existed because man 
isman.—Robert Maynard Hutchins. 


Light in Darkness.—The ideals which we 
have professed will never perish, even if we face 
another dark age. They are the goals which for 
centuries have beckoned men onward—the desire 
for justice, for equality, for complete freedom, 
for the happiness which comes from social se- 
curity and peace—and they will never perish. 

No dictator, for all his boasted efficiency and 
masterfulness, has anything similar to offer. We 
have not lost those ideals nor have we indi- 
Vidually been defeated. I refuse to admit dis- 
couragement save for the immediate future. Vic- 
tory always—that is impossible. 


—Oswald Garrison Villard. 


You Can’t Fit Shoes as you do hats and 
suits. An incorrectly fitting hat does not impede 
the function of the brain, nor does a tight suit 
harm the muscles of the body. An_ ill-fitting 
pair of shoes, however, does lasting harm to the 
functioning of the feet.—Dr. Frank Carleton. ' 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Visit the WORLD’S FAIR and attend our 
SUMMER SESSION, July 5-Aug. 12 


Private or Class Lessons 
Voice and Speech Improvement Practice 
Short Series of Lessons for World’s Fair Visitors 


Normal Course 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 


for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 


MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups 


NEW YORK CITY 


Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


CLASSES 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 


Miss Anna Mackey 





for Little 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 


School 


Deaf Children 


Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ADVERTISE 
IN THE 
VOLTA REVIEW 
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JUST OUT 
List of Publications Concerning 
Ss 
Deafness 


An up to date list of books dealing with 
the deaf and 


the education and welfare of 
the hard of hearing. 


It constitutes an excellent bibliography of 


works in this field. 


Sent free of charge 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER AVAILABLE: summer or 
1939-40. Private teaching of one child or small group 
same locality. Modern teaching methods. Objectives, 
developing child to enter naturally and happily into 
normal family and social relationships, and to secure 
education paralleling in curriculum and years that of 
hearing children in public schools. Prefer congenitally 
deaf children of preschool age with no previous instruc- 
tion. Will consider any request. Address, D. M. 2134, 
West 107th Place, Chicago, Illinois. 

STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 








POSITION WANTED. A teacher of experience would 
like a position. Available any time. Day School work 
preferred. Address Box 82, Volta Review. 





EXPERIENCED YOUNG TEACHER desires sum- 
mer position as tutor or companion of deaf child of 
any age. Will consider any locality. Address Box 
17, Volta Review. 





WANTED: Teacher for 7 Y-year-old deaf boy in 
New York City. Full time Position. State age, 
training and experience, and minimum salary.  Ad- 
dress Box 15, Volta Review. 





POSITION WANTED as teacher or _ teacher-com- 
panion for deaf child or children, during summer 
months, by experienced teacher of primary deaf 
children in residential schools. Address Box 61, 
Volta Review. 





WANTED: Position, either oral or manual by ex- 
perienced, slightly hard of hearing teacher of the 
deaf. Class “B’’ Certificate. Excellent references. 
Address Box 42, Volta Review. 





LIP READING Instruction and Speech Correction 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult. June-September, 
1939. Private and Class Practice Classes. Wood- 
stock, N. Y For details, address P. O. Box 73, 
Romney, W. Va. 


BRAINERD FARM CAMP, Williamsburg, Mass. 
Boys 6-12, Girls 6-10. Four deaf children with orally 
trained counsellor included with small group of hear- 
ing children. Correspondence invited. 














AND: 


Compiled by JOHN A. FERRALL 


Hard to Please.—It was one of those open, 
summer cars, and the rather dignified gentlemay 


was so slow in getting off that the car started 
again just as he was releasing the handle an 


he tumbled into the street. 

he shouted, shaking his fist g 

the conductor, “can’t you wait until I get off?” 
“Huh!” said the conductor, looking down q 

him gravely. “Say, if you ain’t off the car nov, 

you never will be.” 


“Confound it!” 


A Matter of Principle.—An_ elderly lad 
who spent much of her time alone has been told 
that she should buy herself a watchdog. 
day when she came upon a colored man leading 
a dog with a “For Sale” 
the man and inquired the 


So one 


sign on him, she stopped 
price. The darkey 
wanted two dollars. 

“Why that’s ridiculous,” 
give you fifty cents for the dog.” 


said the woman. “'ll| 
The negro drew himself up indignantly. 
“Ah couldn’t think of it,” he said, firmly. “Why, 
ma’am, de man I got dis dog 
dollah to get rid of him.” 


from gave me a 


declared Mos 
no mo’ brain 


The Supreme Critie.—*Man,” 
eff Ah didn’t have 


solemnly, “an’ 


dan what you got, Ah’d- 
Sam.—‘‘Lissen, Mose: If yo’ brains was dyne- 


second fo a hundred 
wouldn't blow yo 


mit’ and doubled ebery 


years, and den ‘sploded, dey 


hat off on a windy day.” 


Veteran.—The 
thusiastic about her breakfast, 
undertook to reprove her. 

“Why your egg, Esther?” sh 
demanded. 

“T don’t want it,” said Esther. 

“Well,” said Grandmother, “when I was yoll 
age I should have been glad to have that egg.” 

“Perhaps it was fresh then, Grandmother,” sail 


Elsie. 


little girl was not very &: 
and grandmother 


don’t you eat 


Gallantry.—The doctor was a very gala! 
gentleman. When he was congratulating his lat 
patient on a remarkable recovery, he bowed deep 
ly to the lady of the house and remarked: “You 
owe your life to your wife’s tender care.” 

The lady smiled brightly, but her husban 
looked a trifle doubtful. “It’s kind of you to tél 
me, doctor,” he said finally. “I'll make out the 
check to her.” 
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